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Editorial 
Slandering the Dead 


HE House Un-American Committee has 

reached a new record low when it per- 
mitted itself to serve as a platform for the char- 
acter assassination of two great Jewish personal- 
ities who are no longer among the living. The 
late Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes were labelled as “subversives” who had 
acted on instructions from the communists. 


The public record of these two great men 
is an open book. Nor is it necessary to be in 
agreement with everything these two leaders said 
and did in the course of their lifetime in order 
to reject with disgust the accusation that they 
had been tools of the Communist Party. 

Thrice in his lifetime Stephen S. Wise acted 
publicly in matters involving the Soviet Union. 
The first occasion was when he passionately op- 
posed the plan for Jewish colonization in the 
U.S.S.R. This activity could hardly serve as a 
factual basis for the accusation against him. The 
second time we find Wise active in the war 
relief work for Russia, a project that was en- 
gaged in by many other great Americans and, 
at the time, enjoyed public as well as official ap- 
proval. Wise’s third contact with the commun- 
ist world occurred when, as President of the 
American Jewish Congress, he received a Soviet 
delegation consisting of Itzik Feffer and S. 
Michoels who came to this country during the 
war on behalf of the Moscow Jewish anti-Fascist 
Committee. - 

The Soviet dictatorship has long ago “liqui- 
dated” the Moscow Jewish anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee. Itzik Feffer vanished together with all 
the other Soviet Yiddish writers and it is not 
known even whether he is still alive or not. 
Shlome Michoels is dead. According to per- 
sistent rumors he was “liquidated”: by the Soviet 
authorities. In the recent anti-Semitic “Doctors 
Case” in Moscow, the Soviet press temporarily 
resurrected Michoels’ name as a “‘petty bourgeois 
agent” of Zionism, America, etc. 

Baseless as is the accusation against Stephen 
§. Wise, the slanderous accusation against the 
late Judah L. Magnes is even less comprehensible. 
Magnes was Chancellor of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem from 1925 till his recent death. 
Prior to 1925 communist activities in America 
were virtually non-existent. In Palestine, where 
Magnes lived for a quarter of a century, his 
political activity consisted in sponsoring the 
Ichud movement, which aimed to foster friend- 
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ship and cooperation between Jews and Arabs— 
a policy that was diametrically opposed to the 
communist strategy which supported aggressive 
Arab nationalism and the Mufti’s “revolution”. 

It is futile and degrading to argue with those 
who resort to character assassination, especially 
when those whose names are dragged in the mire 
are already dead and cannot defend themselves. 
The names of Wise and Magnes will not be 
tarnished, but the new light which these accusa- 
tions shed on the Un-American Committee is 
not to be ignored. 


Histadrut and Private Enterprise 


FoR soME TIME past—virtually since Israel 

came into being—the Histadrut, Israel’s Fed- 
eration of Labor, has been under almost ceaseless 
attack. Histadrut has been accused of almost 
every sin imaginable. It has been attacked as a 
“monopoly,” as an exploiter of labor, as a stum- 
bling block in the way of private enterprise, as 
an unhealthy growth on the economy of Israel. 
It has been said that Histadrut, because of its 
control of the labor market, has been compelling 
prospective investors to enter into ‘partnership 
with it on a 51% to 49% basis with control 
vested in Histadrut. Remarkably, none of the 
above, and the numerous other charges, could 
be proved when it came down to concrete cases. 

Histadrut no doubt has faults. Does there 
exist any organization, large or small, that does 
not err at one time or another? But it is a far 
cry from legitimate shortcomings to unfounded 
fault-finding. We would not pause to contra- 
dict the complaints of disgruntled minor in- 
vestors who have been disappointed in their 
search for quick and bountiful profits in Israel 
and blamed their failures on Histadrut. It is a 
different matter, however, when Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Israel Bond Drive, saw fit to urge 
Histadrut to renounce the numerous economic 
enterprises which it had pioneered during dec- 
ades when private capital studiously stayed away 
from Palestine. 

Perhaps the best answer was provided by 
Moshe Bitan, Member of the Executive Board 
of Histadrut in Israel, in a letter he addressed 
to Mr. Morgenthau on October 1. Mr. Bitan 
wrote: 

On reading the text of the address you de- 
livered at the National Economic Conference 
for Israel, September 26, in Washington, I 
found the following paragraph: 








“I think that still more can be done to en- 
courage the entry of private capital into Israel. 
There are certain fiscal policies which may lend 
themselves to further improvement. I would 
like to see the Histadrut get out of private 
enterprise.” 

The implication of this last sentence is that 
the economic activities of Histadrut are an ob- 
stacle to the entry of private capital into Israel. 
Legends, like prejudices, die hard. This is one 
of the legends which has been repeated often, 
but never really substantiated, even less proved. 

When you analyze the history of Histadrut’s 
economic institutions, you will find that most 
of them came into being because no other capi- 
tal, including private capital, was prepared to 
go into that particular field of activity, in that 
area, at that particular time. The boundaries 
of our State have been carved out by our agri- 
cultural cooperative settlements, later to be con- 
firmed by the decision of the United Nations 
and on the battlefield. And even today the 
development of the Negev and Eilat depend 
to a large extent on the Histadrut cooperatives 
there and other economic institutions of His- 
tadrut which continue to penetrate into new 
areas where private capital is still reluctant to 
go. Our enterprises have been pioneers in agri- 
culture, irrigation, housing, public building, 
transportation and even in some industrial 
fields, though in the sphere of industry and 
distributive business private capital is the pre- 
ponderant force. 

Why should Histadrut get out of business 
now, after the job of pioneering has been part- 
ly accomplished and the way has been paved 
for others? 

Why, in a regime of free enterprise—and 
this is the economic regime in Israel right now 
—should labor not be permitted to have econo- 
mic enterprises of its own? Israel is not the 
only country in the world where labor is suc- 
cessfully engaged in economic activities. Pros- 
perous and well established countries like 
Sweden have similar institutions and I have not 
yet heard of a demand that labor should get 
out of business in Sweden, because private 
capital in Sweden dislikes the competition. 

The economy of Israel, we maintain, is best 
served by the coexistence of private, labor and 
public capital. Israeli labor has always been in 
favor of private investments establishing’ new 
enterprises. Furthermore, there are many in- 
stances of fruitful cooperation between private 
investors from abroad and Histadrut. Those 
interested in the development of Israel and in 
the welfare of its people should not ctfiticize 
Histadrut for what it has done, but on the 
contrary be thankful for it. 

Surely you know, out of your own personal 
experience, the pioneering role that labor has 
played in the establishment of the State and 
its economy—and the era of pioneering in Israel 
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is by no means over yet. It is most unfortunate 
that you have chosen to make such a remark 
at a national conference for the Israel Bond 
Drive, thereby creating confusion in the minds 
of many and arousing the justified resentment 
of those who find no contradiction in their sup- 
porting Israel in general and the constructive 
labor enterprise there in particular. 


PINHAS GINGOLD 


© THE IRREPARABLE losses suffered in the 

‘leadership of the Labor Zionist Movement 
in the past six months, fate has added another 
in the passing, on September 20, of Pinhas Gin- 
gold, Director of the Labor Zionist Movement’s 
Central School Committee, Educational Direc- 
tor of Farband, and for many years a member 
of the Central Committee of the LZOA. 





From the age of 18 when, shortly after his 


arrival in this country from Russia, he volun- 
teered his services as a teacher in the Harlem 
school, Gingold was one of the prime leaders 
in the struggle for modern, secular, progressive 
national Jewish education, first initiated by the 
Labor Zionist Movement in America. 

Jewish education, forty years ago, was back- 
ward and largely in the hands of unqualified 
rebbes and melamdim who, in unsanitary quar- 
ters and private homes, with antiquated methods 
and by liberal use of the rod, endeavored to 
hammer into their unwilling pupils the broches, 
the Kaddish, a smattering of Ivre and the Haf- 
torah.: Only in a few rare ‘institutions wert 
more enlightened educators making an effort to 
give Jewish children a sounder foundation of 
Jewish knowledge. Among the pioneers wert 
Joel Enteen, Hayim Lieberman, the late Dr. 
Hayim Zhitlovsky, and a few others whose com- 
pany Gingold soon joined. Among these dedi- 
cated men Pinhas Gingold occupied a foremost 
position. His vibrant enthusiasm, the warmth 
of his personality and genuine feeling for his 
fellow-men won for him the esteem and affec- 
tion of all who knew him. 

His untimely death at the age of 59 years, 
comes as another great blow to the Labor Zionist 
Movement and a grievous personal loss to his 
many friends. 

: a 


| In Forthcoming Issues 





e American Propagandists for the Arabs 
e The Story of “The Maid of Ludmir” 
e The Meaning of the German Elections 





e An Evaluation of Hayim Greenberg’s Literary 
Heritage 
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Arab Propaganda in the United States 


by Mizra Khan 
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HE LAws of libel and slander limit the free- 

dom of speech: of one individual in his 
attack on his fellow. In the world of business, 
the makers of one product may not attempt to 
boost its sales by unwarranted criticism of the 
products of a rival manufacturer. In the field 
of propaganda—especially international propa- 
ganda—no holds are barred. All too frequently, 
the yardsticks of truthfulness and objectivity 
are discarded. All too frequently, the only con- 
sideration by which the strategist of propaganda 
is guided, is the limit of his audience’s credulity. 
The only further limitation the professional 
propagandist puts on his written or oral output, 
is that of his own personal inhibitions. 


The history of Arab propaganda activities in 
this country is a clear case in point. It is a mix- 
ture of genuine attempts to improve the Arabs’ 
position in the eyes of American public opinion, 
and of indiscriminate attacks and smears on all 
their adversaries in the international arena. It is 
amixture of endeavors to win important and 
respected segments of American society by em- 
phasizing the value and potentialities of the Arab 
World, and of unholy, opportunist and clandes- 
tine alliances with rabble rousers, designed for 
the sole purpose of undermining the position of 
Jews in this country—and thereby the position 
of Israel. It is a mixture of straightforward and 
mature public relations, and of the use of the 
most puerile devices to poison the public mind. 
Strictly speaking, the term “Arab Propa- 
ganda” is inaccurate and too broad. The prop- 
aganda activities of the different Arab countries 
vary as do their general activities and their gen- 
eral political interests. The main political objec- 
tive of Egypt is to oust the British. Its propa- 
ganda in the United States is, therefore, con- 
cerned primarily with obtaining public support 
for that objective from the American people, 
on the assumption that public support will, to 
a considerable degree, determine the attitude of 





Arab propaganda in the United States, mainly directed 
agsinst Zionism and Israel, but also with strong anti- 
Jewish overtones, has increased immensely in recent years. 
This is the first of a series of two articles giving an objec- 
live and detailed study of this propaganda. The second 
article, to be published next month, will deal with Amer- 
icon organizations propagandizing the Arab cause (with 
special emphasis on the American Friends of the, Middle 










East), the effectiveness of this propaganda and suggestions 
for counteracting it. Mizra Khan is the pen-name of an 
outstanding authority on Arab affairs. 


the American Government. The primary inter- 

national objective of Syria is to undermine the 

State of Israel. Syria’s propaganda activities in 

this country are, therefore, concerned primarily 

with whittling down American sympathy for 
and encouragement of Israel. 

By and large, however, it is correct to say that 
in spite of differences in emphasis by the repre- 
sentatives of the various Arab countries, the com- 
bined efforts of Arab propaganda in this country 
work for the following objectives, in this order 
of importance: 

1. To destroy, or at least reduce, American 
friendship for Israel. 

2. To obtain the maximum economic and mil- 
itary support for the Arab countries. 

3. To enlist American public opinion against 
those of America’s Western allies which still 
have positions of strength in the Middle East 
and North Africa. 

The following pages are an attempt to trace 
Arab propaganda activities in this country from 
their organized beginning, to examine their 
methods, to list local organizations supporting 
their efforts, and to weigh the degree of effect 
these activities have had on the American public 
and on American policy in the Middle East. 


THERE were practically no Arab propaganda 

activities in this country until almost the end 
of World War II. This is easity explained: two 
of the newest independent Arab States—Syria 
and Lebanon—were at that time still French 
dependencies; Egypt was only beginning to feel 
her muscles as a result of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of 1936, which gave her far greater 
sovereignty and freedom of action than she had 
previously enjoyed. Iraq was wholly dependent 
on the British, and Trans-Jordan was still an 
Emirate with absolutely no say in her own 
affairs. The Arab League, the first organizational 
link betwen the various Arab parts in the Mid- 
dle East, came into existence only in 1943. But 
above all, the U. S. had not yet taken any 
considerable political interest in the Middle East, 
and Great Britain was the predominant power 
in that region. The Arab Office—a kind of 
coordinating propaganda agency — therefore 
conducted its activities almost exclusively in 
London. And the United Nations Organization 
—which, unwittingly, was later to provide the 
Arab States with first-rate propaganda oppor- 
tunities—had not yet come into existence. It is 
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true that various groups—such as several oil 
interests, some missionary ‘and educational cir- 
cles whose field of activities lay in Moslem 
countries, centers of Arab studies in a few uni- 
versities, and a number of government officials 
—were active on behalf of the Arabs against 
French and British interests and against Zionism. 
But these were independent American groups. 
The Arabs themselves had not set up any prop- 
aganda organization. 

It was not until November, 1944 that an 
office was established, whose business it was to 
disseminate material propagandizing each of 
the Arab countries, and the group of Arab coun- 
tries as a whole. It was established in New York 
under the name of The Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs, under the direction of Dr. 
Khalil Totah, of the Syrian-Lebanese Federation. 
Though its declared purpose was to “seek to 
implement its policy as a medium of goodwill 
between the U. S. and the Arab countries,” 
most of its activities were concerned with the 
fight against the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. In April, 1945 it 
issued a Manifesto on Palestine, addressed to the 
delegates of the United Nations at San Francisco 
and distributed at the conference there. After 
declaring “in the name of thousands of loyal 


American citizens of Arab-speaking stock” that. 


the Balfour Declaration was “not binding on the 
Arabs either morally or legally”, it opposed any 
further Jewish immigration into Palestine on 
the grounds that the Balfour Declaration had 
already been more than fulfilled. “The Jews do 
have a national home in Palestine, they have a 
cultural home.” The manifesto piously praised 
the Hebrew University, ‘“‘a place to look upon 
with pride.” The Jews should, therefore, let it 
go at that, and should recognize that “‘the people 
of Palestine are one with the people of neighbor- 
ing Syria.” The manifesto is significant not 
mainly because of what it tried to help achieve 
at the time, but because we find in it three of 
the more sinister points which Arab propaganda 
has been trying to put across to the American 
public ever since: 


1. “It has been estimated that if the U. S. had 
accepted Jewish immigration and refugees in 
the same, proportion per square mile as Palestine 
has done, we would have welcomed in the last 
ten years 80,920,000 Jews!” 

This, of course, is a thinly veiled appeal to 
those who would fight against any large-scale 
admittance of Jewish refugees into the United 
States, and who would therefore be inclined to 
“understand” that no one else could “welcome” 
them, not even into the country where the 
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establishment of a national home had been prom. 
ised them. 

2. “World security demands that Palestine 
kept in the Arab fold. A Jewish State ther 
would be . . . indefensible. Arabs and Moslem; 
everywhere had expressed themselves in unmis. 
takable terms against its creation.” 

This is a clear threat to attack any futur 
Jewish State by military force and, moreover, 
to upset world security, by pitching the Moslem 
world against those who might support th 
establishment of a Jewish State. 


3. Then follows the big, and much repeated, lie 
about the Arab share in the war against Nazi 
Germany. “The Arabs have rendered good and 
meritorious service to democracy in the present 
war. All the national resources of Egypt, Ira 
and Syria and Lebanon have been at the dispo- 
sition of the United Nations.” 

The fact that these resources had to be secured 
against armed revolt in Iraq and against wide. 
spread pro-Nazi espionage in Egypt was appar- 
ently considered as better forgotten. So was the 
fact that Arabs enlisted in the British army only 
to desert again the moment they had been issued 
rifles. 


BY 1947 the Institute of Arab-American Affairs 

was dealing exclusively with the Palestine 
question. American public opinion was to k 
gained by flattery. Americans were told that 
they were different from and better than all 
non-Arabs. “Ever since American missionaries 
brought the first printing press into the Arab 
world, friendship for the United States grew 
with monumental grandeur, because unlike the 
European colonial powers, Americans did not 
exploit the Arabs economically. They planted 
the seed of democracy in the world’s most trod- 
den soil .. . The Arabs came to look upon them 





as noble expounders of that great Christian 
principle of doing unto others as you would 
have others do unto you...” This Arab-Amer- 
ican brotherhood and friendship would be shat- 
tered if the United States persisted in supporting 
the establishment of a Jewish State in a part of 
Palestine (bulletin of December 15, 1947). A 
later bulletin gives prominent publicity to an 
editorial by a New Jersey publisher prophesying 
the spread of anti-Semitism in the United States, 
if American Jews continue expressing their sym- 
pathy for Israel. 

At about the same time, various public fig- 
ures, both Arabs and Americans friendly to the 
Arab cause, conjured up a dark future for 
American interests, if the United States did not 
reverse its stand. King Ibn Saud of Saudi-Arabia 
threatened to cut off the flow of oil if Israel 
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came into existence with American political 
support. Since then Arabian oil has been flow- 
ing in ever-increasing quantities, and with ever- 
growing profits for the old king. And on August 
12, 1948, Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, en route to 
Beirut to take over the Presidency of the Amer- 
ican University there, told the World Affairs 
Council in San Francisco, that “support of Zion 
threatened our potential war use of Arab-con- 
trolled airfields.” In his view, the argument that 
the United States should continue to support 
partition of Palestine because the United Nations 
had endorsed it, was “inconsistent, since we, the 
U. S., have in the past paid absolutely no atten- 
tion to U.N. when it has been to our interest to 
do otherwise.” (San Francisco Chronicle, Au- 
gust 13, 1948). 

It was also in the period of 1947-8 that a 
number of Arab amateur propagandists made 
contact with several notorious local hate-mong- 
ers to further their common purpose. These 
affairs, for the most part clandestine, are his- 
pecilly too insignificant to justify treatment in 
etail. 
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HERE FOLLOWED a period of about two years, 
‘during which much was said and written 
about the imminent establishment of a large- 
scale propaganda organization by the Arab 
League, but little was done about it. A “Plan 
to Publicize the Arab Cause,” prepared by 
American experts in the late summer of 1948 
for consideration by the Arab Governments, 
began with the categorical statement that “the 
Arab cause desperately needs to be publicized... 
the main target of an Arab publicity campaign 
should be the U. S.” Methods were discussed 
in detail, such as the relative usefulness of pic- 
tures, articles, newspaper advertising, straight 
hews stories and movies. Tactics were discussed, 
“subtletly should be the watchword in an Arab 
publicity campaign . . . for example, it would 
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hat- ae 2: ; 
tit be psychologically inadvisable to establish a pub- 
me licity office under a name... that would men- 


tion the word ‘Arab’ in any way. Instead, an 
office in the United States might be established 
under a name such as ‘Middle East News Serv- 
ice’ which would imply, at least for a valuable 
period, a certain neutrality, and eventually au- 
thenticity far surpassing that usually associated 
with propaganda.” (Later in this article, we 
shall have occasion to show that Miss Dorothy 
Thompson’s “American Friends of the Middle 
East” apparently had the same subtle idea in 
1951). This master plan also discussed propa- 
ganda lines likely to be most effective, and sug- 
gested to stress, among others, the following 
themes: 
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1. The danger of communism infiltrating and 
developing in the Middle East ‘‘owing to 
Zionist acceptance of communist aid and 
personnel, and Zionist endorsement of com- 
munist ideology.” 

2. The plight of Arab refugees. 

“The need of preserving Arab-American 

friendship—owing to economic, political and 

military reasons.” 

4. “The need for Arab oil in the recovery of 
Europe, in view of the approaching oil short- 
age in the U. S. A.” 

Written before the 1948 presidential elections, 
the plan urged the Arabs to “make every effort 
to point out to the incoming Republican Ad- 
ministration that they are anxious to rebuild 
their friendship with the United States. At the 
same time, the Arabs must show the United 
States the harm that has been done by Truman’s 
policy of supporting the Zionists.” 

The suggested annual budget for such a cen- 
tral Arab propaganda office was $500,000. 


we 
. 


[t woutp seem that this, and other plans for 

the central direction of Arab propaganda in 
the United States, were shelved by the Arab 
Governments for the time being, for it was 
not until the end of 1950 that press reports from 
Cairo and other Arab capitals indicated that the 
necessary funds were being sought from the var- 
ious Arab Parliaments. One need not look far 
to find the reasons for the delay: The Arab 
countries had little in common except their hat- 
red for Israel; they had little of a positive nature 
to propagandize; Egypt, in those days, was 
looked upon by the world in general and by the 
United States in particular, as hopelessly cor- 
rupt and as incurably diseased. Syria’s civilian 
political life was completely disrupted by a ser- 
ies of bloody army revolutions. The Secretariat 
of the Arab League was a farce, unable to take 
effective action on any subject concerning the 
Arab countries as a group. These reasons, and 
not lack of funds or talent, account for the 
absence of organized and coordinated action in 
the field of propaganda. It is some of these 
reasons, and especially the divergence of inter- 
ests among the Arab countries, that probably 
account even to-day for the absence of a central 
Arab propaganda service in the United States. 

The absence of coordinated propaganda, how- 
ever, does not mean that Arab representatives 
and agencies in this country remained inactive 
during those years. As the American public 
showed an increasing interest in international 
affairs generally, commensurate with increasing 
American responsibilities in the conduct of in- 
ternational affairs, ever growing numbers of 








universities, civic clubs, professional and general 
organizations held conferences and seminars on 
world affairs. The Middle East, so full of polit- 
ical, social and economic problems, figured 
prominently in many of these meetings. Thus 
Arab propagandists began traveling around the 
country ever more frequently. In addition, large 
numbers of students from the various Arab 
countries began devoting much of their time to 
propaganda activities in the universities, espec- 
ially in California, Michigan and some of the 
colleges on the East Coast. And, of course, every 
fall, leading Arab diplomats tried to turn the 
General Assembly and the various committees 
r€ the United Nations into platforms for their 
political harangues. During that period, we also 
see Arab efforts to set up a number of friendly 
American organizations under various guises. 


We shall deal in detail with this subject later. 


However, it was not until after the Fifth 
Assembly of the United Nations in the fall of 
1950 that Arab propaganda in this country 
really gathered momentum. In addition to the 
regular mission of each Arab country to the 
United Nations, the Arab League itself was rep- 
resented at the assembly by an unofficial observer 
in the person of Azzam Pasha himself, then Sec- 
retary General of the League. Azzam was evi- 
dently impressed with the desirability of a large 
scale central propaganda office in the United 
States. This much is learned from the Egyptian 
press which throughout 1951 discussed this 
matter. Various plans were weighed. One was 
the proposal to establish a separate Egyptian 
propaganda office in the United States, with an 
annual budget of $165,000, engaging mainly in 
the distribution of pamphlets and bulletins and 
in the circulation of American and Arab speak- 
ers. A second proposal envisaged the establish- 
ment of an information office serving the entire 
Arab League, “‘to counteract the propaganda of 
our enemies in the international arena.” Offices 
would be established in the United States, three 
European capitals and one Latin American cap- 
ital and the annual budget would be almost 
$600,000 (Le progres, Cairo, Sept. 19, °51.) A 
third proposal called for the setting up of an 
Egyptian propaganda ministry beaming inform- 
ation chiefly toward the U. S. Professor Se- 
lim Bey, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce of 
Cairo’s Fouad I University, was to be in charge 
of this new agency. In June, 1951, an Egyptian 
mission headed by Prof. Selim arrived in the 
mpg States under the title “Egyptian Town 
Hall.” 


Ostensibly it was the counterpart of the 
American Town Hall on the Air which during 
a world tour in the summer of 1949, had also 
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visited Cairo, but in reality this Egyptian Town 
Hall Mission—which had come into existence 
for the specific purpose of the American tour 
and promptly dispersed after its return to Egypt 
—was concerned very little with the civic as. 
pects of the Town Hall institution. It was a 
straightforward propaganda mission. The group 
toured this country for six weeks and was ac- 
corded every customary courtesy by their Amer. 
ican hosts. A representative of the Dept. of 
State accompanied the Mission and saw to it 
that the Voice of America accord it adequate 
publicity. The group visited the major cities of 
the United States and was given every oppor- 
tunity to reach large audiences through radio, 
television and public meetings. The main pur- 
pose of the Mission, judging by the consistent 


tenor of the speeches, was to create anti-British 


feeling and to generate as much discord as pos- 
sible between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. Although the members of the Mission 
were obviously under general instructions to 
fight only “on the British front,” Israel was 
attacked by them on a number of cases as “the 
poison in the Middle East.” It would seem that 
in various cities people wondered why a cul- 
tural mission on a courtesy tour of the United 
States, should abuse their hosts’ hospitality by 
engaging more in attacks on countries friendly 
to the United States, than in what was ordinar- 
ily expected: a presentation of life in Egypt, of 
social and economic progress, and of general 
achievements and plans. Prominence was given 
to these criticisms in the report published by the 
New York Town Hall on the Air after the con- 
clusion of the Egyptians’ visit. Prof Selim re- 
visited this country on a second tour in 1952, 
when he again fought verbal battles, mainly 
against the British. 


ITH THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. Farid Zein- 
 eddin of Syria as his country’s chief perman- 
ent delegate to the United Nations, a new phas 
in Arab propaganda in this country began. 
Zeineddin, now ambassador in Washington, is 2 
dynamic, swash-buckling, vain and violent per- 
son. It is evidently his belief that the best way 
to hurt Israel is to hurt American Zionists and 
American Jews generally. He resorted to a par- 
ticular brand of propaganda which found its 
culmination in his speeches before the United 
Nations last April. Along with Dr. Charle 
Malik, the Lebanese Ambassador in Washington, 
he is today the leading Arab propagandist in 
this country. 
Before we examine the latest, and most sin- 
ister propaganda stratagems, it seems opportuné 
to list the various arguments which were bj 
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now used extensively in the speeches and writ- 
ings of Arab propagandists in this country. Not 
every Arab representative uses every one of these 
arguments. In fact, it would be impossible to 
use them all at the same time, because quite a 
few of them are mutually contradictory. Dif- 
ferent arguments are used for different types of 
audience, and each speaker makes use of those 
which best suit his personality, reputation or 
background. Thus, Dr. Charles Malik, casting 
himself in the role of a political philosopher, 
always uses the spiritual approach, and the pose 
of a devoted long-time friend of the United 
States. Syrians and Iraqis, waving in the faces 
of their American listeners the geographic posi- 
tion of their countries—somewhat closer to the 
Russian border than Lebanon and Egypt—toy 
with vague threats about their eventual position 
in an outright East-West conflict. Those Arab 
countries under whose soil oil flows, talk mainly 
about the strategic and material value of their 
treasures. Those who do not possess oil, demand 
that the United States abandon its materialistic 
attitude and come to recognize the cultural and 
spititual values of the Arab world. Military peo- 
ple use the lure of air bases, and the threat of a 
hostile population ‘in case of war. But one thing 
all Arab speeches and writings in this country 
have in common: the attitude of grievance and 
self-pity and the appeal for “fairness to the 
underdog.” 


ANY series oF sPEECHES by Arab representa- 
tives will include the following decalogue 
of arguments: 


1. The importance of the Middle East. The 
Middle East is important for a variety of 
reasons, depending on the personality of the 
speaker: because it is the cradle of civiliza- 
tion and of three great religions; as the area 
inhabited by 40,000,000 awakening Arabs 
(sometimes stretched to include everything 
from the Atlantic shores of Africa to the 
border of India, and then 40 million Arabs 
become 200 million Moslems); as the 
world’s greatest reserve of oil; and as a 
strategically vital expanse of territory. 


2. Vague threats about the course which the 
Middle Eastern peoples may steer in an East- 
West conflict. American anxieties about 
the security of the West are played upon 
with cynical abandon. ‘The Arab peoples 
have always been devoted friends of the 
United States, but they may reluctantly 
turn to communism, if America does not 
change its attitude.” “They will prefer out- 

right Soviet annexation to Zionist domin- 
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ation,” etc. It is considered discourteous to 
ask a speaker to cite one instance when the 
Arabs sided with Western democracy in a 
serious conflict. He will also became rather 
indignant if a listener voices a certain skep- 
ticism about Arab willingness to risk their 
skins in either the Western or the Commun- 
ist Cause, or in any cause for that matter. 


. The Arabs have made great contributions in 


time of war. This is brazenly put forward 
by Egyptian speakers especially. If one ex- 
presses astonished disbelief, the speaker will 
pompously quote from a conventional cour- 
tesy letter written by some British officer 
in Egypt at the end of the last war, expres- 
sing his appreciation for the way in which 
some Egyptian policemen stood guard over 
a number of military installations in the 
Suez Canal area, safely tucked away several 
hundred miles behind the frontline. 


. The Arabs have been misrepresented in the 


American Press. They have been called 
backward, fanatical and corrupt. This is 
really a malicious and false accusation, be- 
cause only the hated British caused corrup- 
tion and illiteracy for their own purpose. 
Basically, the Arabs are very progressive 
people as is evidenced by the regimes of 
General Naguib in Egypt and of Col. Shish- 
akli in Syria, who have talked very much 
about progress and reforms. Arab speakers 
do not like to be asked if this talk has been 
followed by action, especially not Syrian 
speakers. 


. The United States is “different” from other 


countries. Playing off the United States 
against Britain and France is a favorite pas- 
time of Arab propagandists. Britain and 
France are represented as having done noth- 
ing in the Middle East except oppress the 
native peoples, while the United States is 
praised for the missionaries and teachers it 
sent there and for the ideals of democracy 
it spread through the Middle East. Since the 
United States showed the way in 1776, it 
must support everybody fighting the British. 
This, in this writer’s view, is a powerful | 
argument, because in spite of much dema- 
gogy surrounding it, it expresses a basic 
urge of every people to rid itself from even 
the last vestiges of foreign influence. The 
only fallacy in this arguament is that it tends 
to give the impression that while British and 
French influences must be completely erad- 
icated, American influence will be welcome. 


. The United States must prefer the friend- 


ship of the strong Arab World to that of the 
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small state of Israel. Israel, Americans are in the Arab political and propaganda game, <i 
told, will not exist for long anyhow, be- that any equitable and permanent solution eddi 
cause the Arab peoples will not suffer its of the problem is constantly opposed by : 
existence in their midst. several. Arab Governments. The fate of Z. 
7. The United States must protect the poor these refugees is thus prostituted for the ar 
and defenseless Arab States from the threat purpose of keeping alive a hot political is- but it 
of powerful Israeli aggression. If one thinks sue, and thus a considerable asset. can f 
that this and the foregoing arguments do When the question of compensation for | calcu 
not go well together, one need not worry; lands abandoned by those Arabs who fled Th 
one will never hear them expressed at the Palestine during the war is raised, even the | 
same time. most lowly peasant becornes a wealthy land- =: 
8. Small Israel has received as much American owner for the purposes of calculation. The ‘he ; 
aid as all the surrounding Arab States put latest claims put forward by some author- a 
together. What is conveniently forgotten itative Arab spokesmen on behalf of prop- | i” 
is that Congress votes economic assistance erty-owning refugees, is 12 billion dollars. fa ad 
not as a charity on a per capita basis As the highest credible estimate of the num- a. 
throughout the world, but in an effort to ber of refugees is in the vicinity of 800,009, - "it 
help friendly countries overcome some of every single member of a refugee family - 
their urgent economic problems; that the would claim to have owned land worth |. 
Arab states have not been able to use up 15,000 dollars! The family of the average ag 
even those amounts which Congress granted peasant living in serfdom for generations, | 
them; that the chief reason for widespread or of the average city peddler owning a te 
poverty in the Arab world is not the lack donkey and never knowing where his next . ‘ 
of economic resources, but a feudal society meal would come from, would thus be} %* 
nad the conctntration ef most of the nat- worth at least a hundred thousand dollars, |" 
ural wealth in very few hands. Palestine evidently must have been the | 
; Sa Arabs’ Eldorado. en 
9. The plight of the Arab refugees. This is count 
the most powerful argument Arab prop- 10. United Nations resolutions must be obeyed. tried « 
agandists can dispose of, although some of Ever since the Arab states lost their war fat the 
its effect seems to be wearing off. The refu- against Israel, they have appeared as cham- fattack 
gees are pictured as “victims of Jewish ag- pions of the United Nations. On innum- J Sessio1 
gression and atrocity” and the United States erable occasions they have argued that the } Durin 
is blamed for their present condition since prestige of the United Nations in the eyes finitiat 
the U. S., along with the overwhelming of the world depends largely upon the im- f policy 
majority of the U. N., voted for Partition plementation of all United Nations resolu- fish inc 
and a Jewish State. The refugees are always tions concerning the Palestine issue. This J efforts 
represented as peaceful peasants and shop- freqently makes sense at first to an unin- J spokes 
keepers who were driven from their homes formed audience. Indeed, anyone protect- fof a p 
overnight. Nothing is said about the Arab ing the honor and prestige of the U.N. in 
invasion of Israel, about wholesale devast- good faith is to be highly commended. What f., In | 
ation of Jewish settlements in the path of Arab spokesmen conveniently omit to men- The 
Arab advance; nothing is said about the tion is the fact that the root of the trouble with ¢ 
share which Arab leaders themselves had in lies in the Arab opposition by force to the JUN" 
the organized, and in many instances arti- basic U.N. resolution on Palestine: Partition. Easter 
ficial, flight of the Arab population in sev- Having fought it, and lost and suffered in religio 
eral mixed towns in Palestine. Arab politi- consequence, the Arabs are now trying to Sp 


cians who themselves are largely personally 


convince the American public that it is 











responsible for the creation of the Arab refu- Israel and not they which stands in opposi- §°¥" Z 
gee problem will countenance no other solu- tion to the United Nations. fore n 
tion than the mass return of those refugees : , 
to Israel. This insistence on refugee tepat- THE ABOVE ARGUMENTS, though for the most} vel 
riation is also used as the excuse for keeping part mendacious, or at least beclouding the 4, 
the refugees in camps and the refusal to issues, are such as statesmen and diplomats might vt il 
allow them to earn their livelihood outside be expected to use in their verbal fights with ie, ‘ 
the camps in their new and more congenial their opponents in the international arena if they their j 
surroundings, if they so wish. The question are uninhibited with a desire for truthfulness em 
of the refugees is such an important pawn and honesty. However, early in 1953 Dr. Zein-fig ies 
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eddin and a few of his colleagues added to those 
arguments the appeal to prejudice, suspicion and 
hate. Appeal to anti-Semitism is nothing new 
in the history of calumny of the Jewish people, 
but it has never before been tried on the Ameri- 
can people by foreign diplomats as part of a 
calculated design. 


There have been rumors for quite some time 
that Arab propagandists were weighing the ad- 
visability of attacking American Jews before 
their fellow-Americans. However, the first 
known case of an open attack occured in Feb- 
ruary 1953 during a conference on Middle 
Eastern Affairs sponsored by the Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation in Washington, for the 
benefit of corporations from all over the coun- 
try. During the conference, a minor State De- 
partment official read an address by Mr. Bakr, 
then Iraqi Charge D’ Affaires in Washington and 
now his country’s Foreign Secretary, in which 
Bakr used the then recent ‘“‘Doctors’ Plot” of 
Moscow to show that Jews could really not be 
trusted anywhere and that they are part of an 
international conspiracy, whether they are Rus- 
sian citizens, Americans or citizens of any other 
country. Dr. Zeineddin, Bakr’s Syrian colleague, 
tried out this theme a month later in an address 
at the University of Vermont. His full-fledged 
attack came on April 15, 1953 at the Seventh 
Session of the United Nations in New York. 
During that session it became clear that the 
initiation by various communist countries of a 
policy of anti-Zionist, anti-Israel and anti-Jew- 
ish incitement had stirhulated Arab propaganda 
efforts in this field and had encouraged Arab 
spokesmen to inéreasingly calumnious attacks 
of a pronouncedly anti-Semitic character. 


In his address, the Syrian Ambassador stated: 
“The steps taken by the Soviet Union were met 
with deep satisfaction and appreciation in my 
country and the public opinion of other Middle 
Eastern countries . . . Zionism uses the Jewish 
teligion for its political purposes... Jews who 





become Zionists act as a separate closely knit 
group within their nation. They serve their 
own Zionist interests. Their allegiance is there- 
fore not to their legal country. Their allegiance 
to their legal country is formal and not real. 
Their real allegiance would be to. Zionism and 
Israel, i.e., to a foreign authority. An American, 
an Argentinian, a Russian or a Syrian Zionist 
are all one in furthering the aims of Zionism in 
Israel, be it to the detriment of the interest of 
their legal country. This, naturally, creates mis- 
trust, suspicion and apprehension between Zion- 
ist Jews and non-Jews. Thus Zionism breeds and 
enhances the growth of anti-Semitism. In fact 
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everywhere that Zionism grew, it brought anti- 
Semitism in its wake.” 


THs STATEMENT is a definite attack by the 
Syrian Ambassador to the United States on a 
section of the population of the country to 
which he is accredited. It is a statement to the 
effect that members of American Zionist organ- 
_ izations, or indeed all Americans showing sym- 
pathy for the cause of Zionism, are not really 
loyal Americans at all, but owe allegiance to 
Israel. The words “naturally creates mistrust” 
are the key to the speaker’s purpose in that 
statement. As this mistrust is “natural,” it re- 
ceives the blessings of the Syrian Ambassador. 
Zeineddin, after piously insisting that he is 
not anti-Semitic (“How can we Arabs be anti- 
Semitic? Are we not Semites ourselves?”’), re- 
peats the calumny of the international Zionist 
conspiracy in the following passage: 

“Zionists today are organized all over the 
world... they join political parties ranging from 
diehard conservatism to communism, but as 
Zionists they work towards one end . . . Zion- 
ism works in a way which constantly adversely 
affects world peace and the security of other 
states by inciting the Jews to feel that they are 
exiles in their various homelands and by devel- 
oping in them a conviction that they are an 
entity of their own in any country. It breaches, 
with one stroke, the national unity in their 
country on the basis of religion, thus diminishing 
national harmony.” Finally Zeineddin uses the 
old and characteristic anti-Semitic argument that 
Zionism will, if necessary, have recourse to world 
war if there is no other way to serve its interests. 
“The power of Zionism is today much less than 
before, but its purpose remains the same, namely 
to serve, through its peculiar rapprochement or 
through war, its own ends. It cannot attain 
these ends in the Middle East without the help 
of the Big Powers, the peoples of the whole area 
being opposed to it. If it cannot secure the help 
of all the Big Powers, it will act, in its own 
way ... for war to destroy its opponents. For 
these ends, it commands the support of the 
Zionist pressure groups, whether in the conserv- 
ative or in the communist camps, whether in 
this or that country, and not for the policies 
of that country but for Zionism.” ' 

Zeineddin evidently must have thought that 
having stated that he was not anti-Semitic, he 
was perfectly free to repeat the age-old anti- 
Semitic slanders under the new guise of anti- 
Zionism. He was joined in his attacks by his 
colleagues from Iraq and Lebanon. There can 
be no doubt that the purpose of this and similar 
speeches was to try and incite one section of his 
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host country’s population against another sec. 
tion. 


THE Syrian AmBassapor received his first ser. 

ious rebuff from a quarter were he might 
least have expected it. On July 3rd, 1953, he 
arrived in Houston, Texas, to address a conven. 
tion of the Southern Federation of Syria-Leb. 
anon American Clubs, a civic organization com- 
posed of Americans originating in the Levant, 
His statements as published in the Houston Post 
include the following: 

“We don’t believe Jews . . . should have 
double loyalty. We don’t believe they should 
have a loyalty to Israel, to the detriment of the 
country in which they are citizens.” Then he 
added piously: “I would like to state emphati- 
cally that we have nothing at all against the 
Jews, but are opposed to Zionism as we are als 
opposed to anti-Semitism. In fact, Zionism and 
anti-Semitism breed one another.” 

This outburst caused an uproar among his 
hosts and the President of the Federation an- 
nounced that he was recommending to the ex- 
executive board of the Federation that at future 
conventions no diplomatic representatives be 
invited, so that the offered hospitality would not 
be abused. It remains to be seen whether Dr. 
Zeineddin will pursue his attacks on American 
Jews, a somewhat unusual way for a foreign 
Ambassador to discharge his duties here. 


* * * 


We had left the plans for an Arab League 
propaganda office in the United States as they 
stood at the end of 1951. The idea was never 
abandoned and was periodically mentioned in 
one or another Arab newspaper. Meanwhile the 
Arab bloc at the United Nations had taken 
shape, and although its members were sharply 
divided on a number of vital political problems 
facing the group as a whole or one of its com- 
ponents in particular, they acted more or les 
in unison in matters affecting Israel. On De- 
cember 29, 1952, at the conclusion of the first 
half of the Seventh U.N. assembly, the Heads 
of all Arab Missions to the U. S. and to the 
U.N. met in New York with the new Secretary 
General of the Arab League. A few days later, 
the Arabic press carried reports stating that ont 
of the items discussed during that meeting wa 
the establishment, at long last, of a central in- 





formation office On May 10th, 1953, it was 
announced in Cairo that the Arab League had 
approved a budget of 250,000 dollars a year fot 
this purpose. However, the establishment of 4 
propaganda office is today little more than 3 


formality of hardly any practical interest. This 
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is so not only because most of the Arab countries 
have meanwhile strengthened their own inde- 
pendent propaganda sections here, but also—or 
rather mainly—because an American organiza- 
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tion has entered the field of Arab propaganda 
with much better facilities and far greater cap- 
abilities than the Arabs themselves can ever hope 
to achieve by their own efforts. 


A “Capitalist” Defends the Histadrut 


by Harold J. Goldenberg 


eevets BUSINESS in Israel is very good. It is 
good in a number of respects. First, those 
who are in business are doing well at it. It is 
of extreme significance to know that since the 
establishment of the State not one single business 
has gone broke. There has been difficulty, trou- 
bles of every kind, size and dimension, but 
through the ingenuity and the resourcefulness 
of the average businessman, he has been able to 
survive and surmount these difficulties so that 
he is still looking hopefully to consolidation and 
to expansion. 

Private business in Israel is good from another 
point of view. If we take the period of about 
three and a half years since the Investment Cen- 
ter, which was created to aid in the granting 
of facilities and benefits to new private invest- 
ments, has been established, approximately 1,450 
new enterprises have passed through our office. 
They represent a total investment of approxi- 
mately $325,000,000. This is all private capital 
as we all understand it. It is interesting that 
more than half of this private investment is 
Israeli capital and slightly less than half is for- 
eign capital. Of the foreign capital, only about 
one-third is American capital, which means that, 
through the channel of private investment, 
Americans have invested between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000 in Israel. 

The rate of new investment at the moment 
is slowing down, but the increase that is taking 
place now in the completion of factories that 
were started one, two and three years ago is very 
encouraging, to say the least. 

One cannot talk about private investment in 
Israel without talking about the Histadrut. It 
is also private business. It is the clear policy of 
the Government of Israel to encourage free en- 
terprise in the best sense of that word. That 





Harold J. Goldenberg, an American businessman formerly 
of Minneapolis, is now Director of the Israel Investment 
Center and owns a business of his own in Israel. The 
following article is part of an address he delivered at the 
National Economic Conference in Washington, D.C. on 
September 27, in which he repudiates the “canard” widely 
circulated in this country that Histadrut interferes with 
private investments in Israel. 


means that anyone can go into business so long 
as he adheres to the laws that the State has 
enacted. 

It is not necessary to have a license to go into 
business. Free enterprise means that anybody 
can go into business: a capitalist, a worker, a 
group of capitalists or a group of workers, so 
that there will also be an opportunity for every 
type of industrial or business enterprise that has 
a chance for success to be established within the 
country. 


OW, THIs HisTapRuT business mystifies me. 
I find that whenever I am in this country it 
is necessary for me to talk about it. The remarks 
that you hear, that Histadrut is a menace to 
private investment in Israel, are a perplexing 
thing. You will be interested to know that of 
the 1,450 new enterprises that were established 
in the last three and a half years, seven percent 
were cooperative. This included the Histadrut 
in any of its forms or through any of its chan- 
nels. ‘This includes the kibbutzim, some of 
which have their own industrial enterprises. This 
figure includes every kind of cooperative busi- 
ness establishment. 

In terms of the money invested, the figure is 
15 percent, because for the most part these co- 
operative enterprises, particularly since they in- 
clude a larger group of people, do invest in 
heavier and larger enterprises. ‘The Histadrut 
as such is essentially in the building business, in 
the metal business and in the transportation 
business. It has no interests whatsoever in the 
textile industry. It has a very minor interest 
in the chemical industry. It represents alto- 
gether somewhere between 20 and 25 percent of 
the industrial investment in the country. 

There are many people who believe that 
Histadrut should go out of business, and I sup- 
pose that that stems from the normal desire not 
to see a competitor in business. If I may speak 
personally for a moment, I have a business in 
Israel. We manufacture detergents, and are 
very proud of them, and business is very good. 
We are a private enterprise. There is only 
American capital in this enterprise. Histadrut 
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has no part of it. We have a Histadrut contract 
with the employees. It is a good contract. We 
have no objections to it. They will probably 
get more money next year, and if we make it 
they are welcome to it. But we have a competi- 
tor, a Histadrut organization. 

Now, they are no different from our private 
competitors. They want to make just as much 
money as the private employer does. They want 
to pay their employees just as little as any em- 
ployer wants to pay. I am sure they do not 
enjoy paying taxes. No one enjoys paying 
taxes. When it comes to the actual conduct of 
a business it makes little difference whether it 
is a Cooperative enterprise or a private enter- 
prise, as we in the United States understand it. 

There is, of course, one thing that must be 
continuously guarded against, and that is any 
discrimination on the part of government of- 
ficials or the government as such against any 
sector of the economy. That is something that 
should not and cannot and will not be counte- 
nanced. In this country there has recently risen 
a cry that big business is being favored. It may 
be. It is probably true in every country of the 
world that there are certain sectors which from 
time to time have a peculiarly advantageous po- 
sition. That may be so. But to say that this 
tremendous organization [Histadrut], without 
whom we would not have Israel today, should 
go out of business, is, to me, a mistaken notion 
of what Israel is intended for, of what the coun- 
try is being built for. 


AM NOT a Histadrutnik. 1 am a private capi- 

talist. I don’t believe in socialism. But I 
must accept the facts as they are. Histadrut 
owns the Vulcan Foundries. They didn’t start 
it. It was owned by a private business man who 
went broke, and, since there was a need in the 
country for a basic metal foundry, Histadrut 
bought it and built it. When they bought it, 
it wasn’t worth very much. Today it is. It 
was the result of their own energy. 


Histadrut is a 50 percent partner today of the 
Nesher Cement Works, the other 50 percent be- 
ing to private capital. The only reason that 
Histadrut bought the 50 percent interest in the 
Nesher Cement Factory was that there was not 
at that time sufficient private capital to pur- 
chase it from its previous owner. There was a 
serious danger that Egyptian interests wanted 
to own that plant. The Histadrut had the na- 
tional interest and the foresight to see the neces- 
sity, the wisdom of owning such a basic industry, 
of having it owned by Jews in Israel and, I 
should add, that this was done during the time 
of the British Mandate when there was no Jew- 


iy! traffic snarls, and downtown hotel formality. 
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ish government to -insist that Histadrut should 
own this particular business. 


I tell this not because I want to take sides. 
I give this information as fact so that we should 
be aware of the situation, and be able to deny 
as vehemently as possible the canard that, in 
order to go into business, you must in Israel give 
51 percent of your business to Histadrut. There 
has been no case in the economy of Israel where 
Histadrut has owned 51 percent of anything. It 
either has no part of a business, as in my own, 
for example, or it owns 100 percent, as in the 
case of Shemen, as in the case of Solel Boneh, 
as in the case of Vulcan which they own them- 
selves, or it has a 50-50 arrangement as was 
previously the case in Shemen and is now the 
case in the Nesher Cement plant. 








Greetings ... 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


RACHELLE BLUSTEIN CLUB 
PIONEER WOMEN 


ANNE UNIKOW, Chairman 
J. SCHECHTER, Corresponding Secretary 
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Genesis 


A Story 


by Jerry Greenfield 


MWEJeY, YOU WANT to play marbles?” 

It was Solly calling us from a far end of 
the park. My twin brother Joe and I stopped 
until he caught up with us. 

“C’mon,” he said as he ran up, jingling a bag- 
ful of marbles. ‘‘Let’s play a couple games. We 
still got time before class starts.” 

He was in the same class as we in Hebrew 
school. Only if he came late it wasn’t so bad— 
but we couldn’t, since our father was the teacher. 

“Naw, we better not,” Joe said. 

I knew Joe could beat him if we played—he 
was a crackshot. If we only had a little time, 
that bagful of marbles would be ours. I looked 
around quickly. It was a cold, grey, winter af- 
ternoon and beside ourselves the park was com- 
pletely empty. 

“Why don’t we take his marbles?” I suggested 
to Joe in a low voice. “We'd beat him anyway 
if we had time to play.” 

“C’mon,” Solly coaxed. “Just one game.” 

“Let’s see your marbles first,” Joe said step- 
ping closer to Solly. 

“What for do you got to see them?” 

“J just want to see them, that’s all. Some- 
body stole some of our marbles and I want to 
see if you got them?” 

“But these ain’t yours.” 

“Let’s see,” Joe said, trying to grab the bag 
out of Solly’s hand. 

“Leave them alone,” Solly began to cry, 
“they’re not yours. Leave them alone or I’ll tell 
my father!” 

Suddenly Joe grabbed the bag from Solly’s 
hand. But as he turned away Solly jumped upon 


-him and they fell wrestling to the ground. 


“Come over and get them,” Joe called to me. 

I came nearer and he threw me the bag. Solly 
jumped up crying wildly. He picked up a big 
rock. 

“If you don’t give me my marbles I'll throw 
this at you.” 

I picked up another rock. 
said. 

Solly threw his rock at me and missed. I 
threw my rock and at first was pleased to see 


“J dare you,” I 
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that it had somehow connected with his head. 
But then, the way he screamed as he fell down, 
filled both Joe and me with panic and we ran 
away. When we got out of the park where we 
could no longer see or hear Solly we did not 
stop; pursued by our crime, we kept on running 
until we reached the school. 

““What’ll we do?” I asked Joe as we paused 
panting outside the entrance. I had a terrible 
side-ache. 

“I don’t know,” he said, taking the bag of 
marbles from me and putting it into the large 
pocket in the back of his jacket, where we kept 
our books. His face was unusually pale and his 
voice sounded strange with fright. “Anyway,” 
he added after a moment, “you threw the rock 
—not me.” 


WHEN WE ENTERED the class there was a visitor 

seated next to Father’s desk. He was an old, 
bearded man and wore a small, black skull cap 
on the back of his head. Father’s face was lit 
up with the excitement he always felt when his 
teaching was under observation; every word he 
uttered, every move, every gesture was endowed 
with exalted dignity. 

*“He’ll probably call on us, like he did last time 
he had a visitor,” I whispered to Joe in dismay. 

Father got up and walked with slow, measured 
steps to close the door. ‘This was a sign that 
class had begun and everyone became quiet. 

First he called on various students to recite 
parts of the lesson. Then he called on others to 
come to the blackboard to write out sentences 
which he dictated in dramatic, inexorable 
Hebrew. When these accomplishments were suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, my father turned to the 
visitor, hesitated a moment, and said in carefully 
chosen Hebrew: 

“T have in this class a pupil—he is, incidental- 
ly, my son—who speaks Hebrew freely and 
knows in detail all of Genesis.” 

“Ahhh,” the visitor sighed in anticipation. 

“But his Hebrew is free, absolutely free. 
Would my lord be pleased to hear him?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, let us hear him.” 

I was still thinking about Solly and the sound 
he made as he fell and hoped Father would call 
on Joe. But instead he turned to me and spoke 
out my name like a well-aimed pistol shot. Then 
he commanded severely: 
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“Come here.” 

I went up before the desk. The visitor’s eyes 
were bleary from the smoke that came from the 
stove in the back of the room. His mouth 
drooped wearily at both ends. But Father’s 
mouth was firm, his lips white with pressure 
and his eyes like banked coals. 

“Speak to the lord in the sacred tongue,” he 
said. 

“What shall I say?” 

“Anything, anything,” my father said im- 
patiently. 

“What is thy name?” the visitor asked me. 

**Jacob.” 

“And the son of how many years?” 

“Seven.” 

“Be pleased to ask him,” my father urged. 
“Anything from Genesis, my lord. Anything.” 

“Ahhh—yes, yes. Tell me, what happened 
between Cain and Abel?” 

I was about to answer when I caught my 
father’s intent gaze upon me. Suddenly I was 
overwhelmed by the conviction that somehow, 
maybe through an Angel, he and the visitor had 
already learned about Solly, and the question was 
meant to trap me. 

“J—I don’t know,” I faltered, fighting to 
keep from crying as I recalled what God had said 
to Cain to punish him. 

Father winced. His jaw began working nerv- 
ously. 

“You don’t know?” he said incredulously. 

“No... Ihave forgotten . . . I don’t know,” 
I said, not looking at him. 

“Yes, yes—but that which is truly learned is 
never forgotten,” the visitor intoned stroking 


his beard. 


“He has not forgotten,” Father broke in, look- 
ing at me. “He is merely stubborn. Go back 
to your seat—I shall deal with you later.” Then 
he turned grandly to the visitor and, as though 
nothing unpleasant had occurred, he said: 
“Would my lord be pleased to hear his twin re- 
cite? He is less stubborn and likewise speaks 
the sacred tongue with freedom.” 

The visitor acquiesced and my father sum- 
moned Joe. 

“Anything, my lord,” I could see Father’s 
eyes burning from where IJ sat. “Anything from 
Genesis, my lord.” : 

Joe stood before them smiling, at ease and 
confident. I knew he was no longer thinking 
about Solly. 

“Tell me, who are the three forefathers of 
Israel?” 

“Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” Joe replied 
promptly. 
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“Yes, yes, now tell me the story of Joseph and 
his brothers.” 

Joe related the story quickly and almost with- 
out having to think. And he continued to 
answer the subsequent questions in the same way 
—until at last the bell rang. 


FatHer wap still another class, so he and the 
visitor remained while Joe and I left for home, 
Micah and Esther, my older brother and sis- 

ter, were seated at the table when we came in. 
“What did you do?” Mother screamed on see- 

ing us. “Mr. Funis was just here and said that 
you threw rocks at his boy. He wanted to call 
the police to take you to jail, but I cried and 
pleaded with him. My God, you are driving me 


crazy. Why did you throw rocks at the Funis 


boy? Why.. .?” 

“But, Ma, I didn’t...” Joe began, but Mother 
did not let him finish. 

“Why do you want to drive me crazy like 
this?” She paused a moment and looked at us, 
“Am I such a bad mother that you wish to kill 
me? Tell me, am I? Maybe I am bad. Maybe 
it is right that my children should want to see 
me dead . . . Do you want me to die?” 

““No—I don’t want you ever to die, Mother,” 
Joe said, his lips trembling. 

“Do you?” she asked me. 

But I was too worried about what would hap- 
pen to me when Father came home, and also 
angry at Joe for trying to shift all the blame on 
me. 

“T want to eat,” I said, turning away and 
taking a slice of bread from the table. 

“Do you want me to die? my mother re- 
peated. 

“No, I don’t,” I said resentfully. 
hungry.” 

“J don’t want you to die,” Joe suddenly broke 
out sobbing and threw his arms around her. 
‘Please don’t die, Mother. It’s all his fault. He 
told me to take the marbles and then he threw 
the rock. . .” 

Mother returned his hug and comforted him. 
“J will not die then, if you do not want me to. 
But your twin doesn’t care if I live or die.” And 
she went to set the table for us. 

“Give me half my marbles,” I said to Joe. 

“T don’t have to give you half. They’re mine. 
I took them.” 

“But I helped you.” 

“That was only after I already took them.” 

“But I told you to take them and I'll be in 
trouble for it, not you.” 

“So what? I took them, not you.” 

Suddenly I felt my face flush and I knew it 
was useless to talk. Before I realized it, Joe and 
I were fighting wildly, bitterly. He dropped 
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the bag of marbles and when I stooped to pick 
it up I saw blood on it and heard Joe screaming. 

Mother rushed up to him. ‘What happened? 
What happened?” 

“He bit me,” Joe sobbed. 

*‘He not only wants to kill his mother, but his 
brother as well.” 

“He wouldn’t give me my -half of the mar- 
bles,” I began to sob. 

Mother took the bag of marbles from me. “I 
shall give them to your father when he comes 
and he can do as he likes. And I shall tell him 
that you bit your brother.” She got a cloth and 
began to bandage Joe’s hand. ‘What a little 
beast! Brothers should love each other, they 
should share their toys instead of fighting and 
killing each other. What is the matter with my 
family that two brothers, twins, should fight 
and bite each other. I cannot understand how 
I could have raised such a Cain and Abel.” 

I was stunned to hear her mention the two 
names. And suddenly the terrible words of God 
came to me: “A fugitive and a wanderer shalt 
thou be on the earth.” And I began to imagine 
what my father would do to me when he came 
home. 

“Let’s make up,” I said to Joe nervously as 
we sat down at the table. 

“No,” he said, filling his mouth with bread. 

For a moment I thought we’d start fighting 
again, but I controlled myself. 

“Why not?” I was almost crying. 

“I don’t have to tell you. . . You’re going to 
catch it from Pa.” 

Again the terrible promise of punishment 
came to me. As we ate I tried to understand 
exactly what it meant and why it was so ter- 
rible and what I could expect. But it was use- 
less. All I knew was that it meant the ‘very 
worst. 

“A fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be on 
the earth,” I thought again and: again. 


WE were Just finishing diriner when I heard 

Father coming up the stairs. I could always 
recognize the sound of his footsteps and my legs 
began to tingle so intensely that I had to stop 
eating. 

He entered without saying anything and then 
we could hear him make snorting noises as he 
washed himself in the bathroom. Finally he 
came into the kitchen, sat himself down at the 
head of the table, and with a stern look inspected 
each of us closely. 

“Mr. Funis was here,” my mother began as 
she lay the food before him. 

"Yes, I met him in the street and he told me 
about it.” He turned to Joe and me. “Where 
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is the bag of marbles you took from the Funis 
boy? Bring it to me.” 

Neither of us moved. 

“Bring it to me!” Father shouted, his face red- 
dening. 

“Here is the bag,” my mother said, producing 
it from behind the stove where she had hidden 
it from us. She had not expected Father to be- 
come so angry. “I took it away from them and 
have already punished them for it.” 

“Don’t interfere! Now both of you, bring 
me all the marbles you have.” 

We brought them to him and laid them on 
the table by his plate: a cigar-box, a Prince Al- 
bert tobacco can and a small paper bag, all full . 
of marbles. 

“Now, is that all? 

“Tee” 

*“Now then, neither of you shall ever see these 
marbles again. Tomorrow I shall give half of 
them to the Funis boy and the rest I shall dis- 
tribute among my pupils. Do you understand?” 
Suddenly, faster than I could move, he back- 
handed me. “I asked you a question!” 

I heard Mother’s voice somewhere in the 
kitchen. “Please, Ephraim, don’t hurt them. I 
have already punished them well. Don’t hurt 
them any more.” 

“Silence!” he shouted at her wrathfully. “You 
still refuse to answer?” he turned to me. “As 
you refused to answer in my class, disgracing 
me before the visitor?” He slapped me again. 

“Cain killed Abel,” I screamed, scarcely aware 
of what I was saying. “And God said ‘A fugitive 
and a wanderer shalt thou be in the world’.” 

“Then why didn’t you say this in class?” 
Father roared. 

“Ephraim, please. . .” Mother begged. 

“I told you not to interfere!” 

My sister began to whimper. Micah blinked 
as though he were trying to grasp a slippery and 
difficult idea. 

“Answer!” Father returned to me. “Why 
didn’t you say it in class?” 

“Because I did not want to be a fugitive and 
a wanderer,” I sobbed. 

I saw Father prepare to strike and closed my 
eyes expecting a blow. But I heard the smack 
and felt no pain and wondered why Mother 
stopped talking. When I looked up she was 
walking out of the kitchen, her hands over her 
face and her shoulders shaking. I looked back 
at Father. He remained seated at the head of 
the table, deep lines between his eyes and his jaw- 
muscles working furiously. 

In a moment Esther got up, crying silently, 
and went out. Micah followed her. Joe, too, 
began to leave the kitchen. 
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““Where are you going?” Father said to him. 

“To see Mother.” 

“Both of you, sit at your places till I have 
finished eating.” 

We sat down and watched him. The move- 
ments of his arms, as he cut the meat and put it 
into his mouth, were exact and righteous and 
defiant. Joe caught my eye and suddenly, in 
spite of myself, I sot to giggle. I leaned over 
and whispered to 

“He is a bear.” 

Then Joe began to giggle loudly. I realized 
that the enmity between us had vanished, and 
that my punishment was over. I too began 
giggling out loud. Father looked at us fore- 
bodingly. 

“What is it?” 

Joe and I looked at each other and giggled 
again. I was on guard against a sudden motion 
from Father. But he only looked at us for 
a long while with profound sternness. Suddenly, 
the expression on his face softened and he said: 

“What is it, my little ones? Are you laughing 
at your old father?” 

Joe and I grinned to each other. 

“Rooster, Herring,” he called us by the nick- 
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names he had given us. ‘Are you laughing at 
your old father?” And he reached over and 
pinched Joe playfully. 

Joe looked at me, then leaned over and whis- 
pered: “He is an alligator.” 

Now Father joined in our laughter. Though 
he had not heard what Joe said he laughed louder 
than we did. He laughed so hard that he began 
to cough and choke violently. He had to get 
up and cough his way to the sink into which he 
spat loudly. Then he turned on the faucet and 
stood there a moment watching the water. 

“So you were laughing at your father?” he 
turned to me and pinched me lightly. 

I disengaged myself and crawled under the 
table. 

_“Little Herring,” he turned to Joe. 

But Joe too got away from him and crawled 
under the table. 

“He is an elephant,” I whispered as we sat on 
the floor, leaning against the wall, giggling. 

Somehow, without understanding too clearly 
what it meant, I knew that now Father was the 
“fugitive and the wanderer on the earth” as he 
sat at the table alone, slowly chewing his food. 


Racial Strife in Central Africa 


by John Hatch 


i laps SUMMER a new state was born in Africa, 

a state with an immense significance for the 
future of that continent. It is formed as a 
federation of the three British territories of 
Nyasaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
and its inhabitants are composed of about 
180,000 Europeans and 6,000,000 Africans. The 
position of this state, with only the Limpopo 
separating it from the Union of South Africa, 
gives it great importance in this dark continent 
where the angry murmurings of racial strife 
seem to herald an imminent volcanic eruption. 


Each of these three.territories has a population 
divided at least into white and black, and more 
properly into European, African, Indian and 
Colored. In the three territories as a whole there 
are thirty Africans for every European. Nyasa- 
land has known a comparatively peaceful racial 
experience, for there are only about 5,000 Euro- 
pean settlers in the country and well over 
2,000,000 Africans. Most of the Europeans are 
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planters and have taken a paternalistic, feudal 
attitude in their African workers, which has 
resulted in their welfare being reasonably looked 
after without any great racial tension. Discrim- 
ination exists, but it is based more upon social 
caste than upon color, and the Colonial Office 
has always kept aewe power firmly in its own 
hands. 

In Northern inhasthatn, tensions have been 
much more highly-strung, particularly in the 
copper belt, where the rough white copper 
miners have tried to keep the Africans firmly 
in what they considered to be “their place.” In 
particular, the white miners have maintained a 
monopoly of skilled work so that, on the aver- 
age, the white worker is paid twenty times as 
much as the black. Discrimination has existed 
in shops, banks, post offices, places of entertain- 
ment, hotels and restaurants, and the social col- 
lor bar is almost universal. 


EVERTHELESS, the more enlightened colonial 
policy which the British Colonial Office has 
adopted since the war has had a considerable 
effect in assisting the Africans to develop their 
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own organization and to progress towards claim- 
ing greater responsibilities within their own 
country. With British assistance a strong Afri- 
can Miners’ Union has been formed in the copper 
belt and was able last year to conduct a well- 
disciplined and successful strike for higher 
wages. Other African unions have been formed 
so that there is now an African Trade Union 
Congress. For the first time in both Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia, Africans have been in- 
troduced to the Legislative Councils. Under 
British guidance also African producer co-oper- 
atives have been developed to the great economic 
and social benefit of the African community. 
Perhaps of most concern to the Africans, the 
Colonial Office has safeguarded African rights 
over their land and allowed only a small area to 
be alienated to the white settlers. 

In contrast to this experience, Southern Rho- 
desia, outside the control of the Colonial Office 
and to all intents under the rule of the local 
white settlers, has followed a policy which more 
closely approximates to that of the Union of 
South Africa. The Urban Areas Act enforces 
residential segregation in the towns; the Land 
Apportionment Act has given the Europeans 
exclusive use of fifty per cent of the land while 
Africans are allotted only thirty-three per cent; 
under the Industrial Concilation Act Africans 
are excluded from working as skilled laborers 
in the towns and their trade unions are not leg- 
ally recognized; the Masters and Servants Act 
gives legal force on farms and in industry to the 
contracts of African workers so that their Eur- 
opean masters can use the police to enforce the 
observance of such contracts. If the African 
breaks his contract, he can be prosecuted, and 
fined or sent to jail, and at the moment the 
Southern Rhodesian police are engaged in search- 
ing for many African workers who have left 
their masters as a protest against federation. Al- 
though Southern Rhodesia prides itself upon 
having a non-racial franchise in its elections, its 
electoral laws are openly designed to keep Afri- 
cans off the rolls. In 1951, for example, when 
it was felt that there was a danger that too many 
Africans might qualify for the right to vote, 
the qualifications for the franchise were raised 
from L 100 income to L 240, and from L 150 
property to L 500, and the Minister of the 
Interior who introduced the amendment, stated 
bluntly that the object was to keep Africans 
off the electoral rolls. On the present electoral 
list of about 50,000, there are only 429 Africans. 
Social discrimination is much more widespread 
in Southern Rhodesia, and the pass laws com- 
pelling Africans to carry identification certi- 
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cates, services of contract and similar documents 
are widely enforced. 


[7 Is Nor surprising therefore that Africans of 

the northern territories are frightened of com- 
ing under the more severely discriminatory atti- 
tude and laws of the Southern Rhodesians, par- 
ticularly as many of them are used to finding 
temporary work in Southern Rhodesia and thus 
know from personal experience the conditions 
there. They believe, with some reason, that it 
will be Southern Rhodesia which dominates the 
new federal state in view of the fact that South- 
ern Rhodesia is much more highly industrialized 
than the other territories and has 130,000 of the . 


‘180,000 Europeans in the three territories. In 


the new federal state she is to have almost half 
the representatives in the Federal Assembly. The 
Africans of the north thus fear federation as a 
means of bringing their recent progress to an 
end. 

It is true that the scheme of federation leaves 
to the authority of the territorial governments 
a certain number of aspects of life. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the federal state will wield very 
widespread power over the lives of all its inhab- 
itants. The focal center of this new political 
responsibility is to be found in the composition 
of the Federal Assembly which will be the leg- 
islative body of the new state. This Assembly 
is to consist of 35 members, 26 of whom will 
be elected by the European population—14 from 
Southern Rhodesia, 8 from Northern Rhodesia 
and 4 from Nyasaland. The other 9 are to rep- 
resent the Africans, 2 African members being 
elected in each territory and 1 European from 
each territory being elected or appointed to 
represent African interests. This means in 
simple terms that 26 members will represent 
180,000 Europeans and 9 members will repre- 
sent 6,000,000 Africans. The undemocratic na- 
ture of this situation is clearly apparent, but 
what greatly increases the injustice is the perm- 
anent character of the arrangement. Even if the 
proposition were accepted that this division rep- 
resented the present stage of development of the 
two communities, it would be expected that 
some channel would be provided for adjusting 
the proportions as the African community de- 
velops and progresses. The most serious aspect of 
this constitutional provision is that the only way 
in which the federal constitution and its political 
provisions can be altered is by securing a two- 
thirds majority in favor of such amendment in 
the Federal Assembly. This would require the 
vote of 24 of the 35 members, so that if all the 
African representatives were to vote in favor of 
increased African representation, 15 European 
members would still be needed to secure the two- 
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thirds majority. The history of Southern Africa 
does not leave much hope that 15 European 
members of a state parliament will ever be pre- 
pared to vote away their own dominant status. 
The Africans are thus left with the prospect of 
permanent rule by their white masters. 


‘THis FEDERAL SCHEME bears a tragic resem- 
blance to the experience of 1910 when Britain 
handed over political power in South Africa to 
the white settlers. Then, as now, it was said 
that the white settlers could be trusted not to 
abuse their power but to encourage the develop- 
ment of the non-European communities within 
the nation. The world has seen the results. The 
Union of South Africa has gained great economic 
benefit from the association of its four Prov- 
inces, but at the same time the power of the 
dominant white community has been steadily 
used to reduce and destroy the political and so- 
cial rights of the Non-Europeans. The lesson 
-of history has again been given. No minority 
of human beings can be trusted with unchecked 
power over the majority. 


Since it became obvious that the new federal 
state was to be established, a ferment of thought 
and activity has developed in the area of Central 
Africa. After exhausting all methods of pro- 
testing against the establishment of the state, 
the Africans, now- denied any constitutional 
means of changing their discriminatory condi- 
tions, have organized other means of protest. In 
Northern Rhodesia they have begun openly to 
defy the color bar by entering cafes and post 
office divisions hitherto reserved for Europeans. 
Already their protests are having some effect and 
the government is altering the post office build- 
ings to destroy the previous partitions between 
white and black. Throughout the three terri- 
tories, but particularly in the north, the African 
political organizations, the National Congresses, 
have linked up with the chiefs and the trade 
unions to organize passive resistance against the 
imposition of federation. Chiefs who have al- 
ways been loyal officials for the British admin- 
istration are refusing to collect taxes and to con- 
tinue administrative responsibility. Strikes both 
in industry and in the civil service have been 
organized on political grounds, and in Nyasa- 
land, which is the main source of African labor 
for the other territories, a movement has- begun 
to withhold supplies of manpower. Already 
the governments have started to take severe ac- 
tion against this resistance by dismissing strik- 
ing employees and chiefs, and have even gone so 
far as to deport the Rev. Michael Scott, who was 
associating with the opposition to federation in 
Nyasaland, and arrested a number of the recal- 
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citrant chiefs and Congress leaders. It seems 
clear that a considerable racial struggle is already 
ensuing and may well develop new racial ten- 
sions throughout southern Africa. 

On the other hand some European opinion has 
clearly been affected by the debates and argu- 
ments over federation and is trying to introduce 
that form of racial partnership which is said to 
be one of the principles on which federation is 
based. It has already been announced, for in- 
stance, that the new Rhodesian university will 
be organized on an inter-racial basis, though it 
has yet to be seen whether this implies joint or 
separate classes. Negotiations have also started 
within the copper mining companies to discuss 
the relaxation of the industrial color bar. 


[N THE po.iticat field the differences of ap- 

proach among Europeans to the new federal 
state are clearly seen. Three parties already have 
been established to participate in the federal elec- 
tions which are to take place in December. The 
main supporters of federation have formed the 
Federal Party which stresses support of federa- 
tion, with emphasis on economic development. 
It has conspicuously omitted to make any refer- 
ence in its program to racial policy, although 
Sir Godfrey Huggins has stated that he hoped 
that Africans would join his Party and avoid the 
sterile black versus white politics. The second 
party, called the Confederate Party, is to consist 
only of Europeans, and has as its main object 
ensuring the future status of the white commu- 
nity. This policy includes support for plans of 
territorial segregation of Europeans and Africans 
which are very closely similar to the apartheid 
policy of Malan in South Africa, and it is inter- 
esting to note that some of its members are 
Afrikaners from South Africa who had previ- 
ously organized their own political party in 
Southern Rhodesia. The Confederate Party 
would like to see the whole of Central Africz 
divided to keep Europeans and Africans apar* 
and is aiming to throw off all British control 
and to secure the same kind of independent 
power as South Africa now has. It may well be 
that this party will quickly represent what has 
come to be a widespread acceptance of the seg- 
regation principle in Central Africa and may 
associate closely with the Nationalists in the 
Union. 

Thirdly there is the Progressive Party which 
represents a liberal racial outlook. Its leader, 
Dr. Alexander Scott, has defined its aim of part- 
nership as: “. . . encouraging the African to 
become skilled and reliable. If he does not take 
the opportunities offered, so much the worse 
for himself. But the important thing is that he 
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must be given a chance.” This party holds that 
the African must have equal civil, political and 
industrial rights. 

The formation of this new state in Central 
Africa will have reprecussions throughout the 
field of race relations wherever white and black 
meet. If, as seems probable at the moment, the 
creation of the state aggravates the racial ten- 
sions of ‘the African continent and increases the 
racial struggle now to be seen rising to its height 
in Kenya and in South Africa, it may well add 
to the flames already beginning to burn away 
the social structure of African society. Much 
will depend upon the wisdom and courage of 
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those Europenas who regard the African as a 
human being equal in rights, abilities, and po- 
tentialities to all other human beings, and in the 
tolerance of African leaders in resisting the 
strong temptations of black nationalism. But 
the federal state has been born in an atmosphere 
of injustice and resentment on the one side and 
fear and prejudice on the other, so that the 
slender bridges which still link liberal white and 
black opinion are very precariously balanced. 
Once they are destroyed, the chaos which is so 
rapidly spreading throughout African society 
will have engulfed yet another section of the 
African continent. 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


by Sidney Liskofsky 


N AucusT 7, 1953, President Eisenhower 

signed the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
authorizing the admission, over a period of three 
years and five months, of 214,000 refugees, 
orphans and certain close relatives of American 
citizens and aliens. The Act provided that the 
admission of these immigrants is to be outside 
the regular quotas. The final text of the Act, 
as worked out in a joint Senate-House confer- 
ence, represented a compromise between differ- 
ent versions adopted by the Senate and House 
respectively. 


The main categories of persons to whom visas 
might be issued under the Act are listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. 55,000 visas to German expellees residing 
in the German Federal Republic, the Western 
sectors of Berlin, or in Austria. 


2. 35,000 visas to escapees residing in the 
German Federal Republic, the Western sectors 
of Berlin, or in Austria. 


3. 10,000 visas to escapees residing within 
the European continental limits of the NATO 
countries, or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or in the 
Free Territory of Trieste “and who are not na- 
tionals of the area in which they reside.” 

4. 2,000 visas to refugees who were mem- 
bers of the Anders Polish Army and who are re- 
siding in the British Isles, without having ac- 
quired British citizenship. 

5. 45,000 visas to refugees of Italian ethnic 
origin, residing in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste. 
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6. 15,000 visas to persons of Italian ethnic 
origin, residing in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, who are parents, brothers, sisters, 
sons, or daughters of American citizens, or 
spouses or minor children of lawfully admitted 
immigrant aliens. 


7. 15,000 visas to refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin residing in Greece. . 


8. 2,000 visas to persons of Greek ethnic 
origin residing in Greece who are relatives of 
American citizens and resident aliens (in the re- 
lationships described in paragraph 6 above). 


9. 15,000 visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic 
origin residing in continental Netherlands. 


10. 2,000 visas to persons of Dutch ethnic 
origin residing in the Netherlands who are rela- 
tives of American citizens and resident aliens (in 
the relationships described in paragraph 6). 


The remaining visas were allotted to Europe- 
an and Asiatic refugees residing in the Far East, 
to refugees of “Chinese ethnic origin” carrying 
passports endorsed by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, to Arab refugees from Palestine, 
to orphans under 10 years of age, and to non- 
immigrant aliens in the United States seeking 
adjustment of status to that of regular immi- 
grants on grounds of inability to return to their 
countries of origin for fear of persecution. 


A cruciax part of the new law is that con- 

taining the operative definition of the words 
refugee, escapee, and expellee. Although it is 
hard to predict in advance how these definitions 
may work out in practice, critical doubts have 
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already been raised with respect to certain of 
the terms in these definitions. For example, a 
“refugee” was a person in a non-Communist 
country “who because of persecution, fear of 
persecution, natural calamity or military oper- 
ations,” is outside of and unable to return to his 
usual place of abode, “who has not been firmly 
resettled, and who is in urgent need of assistance 
for the essentials of life or for transportation.” 
The underscored language, immigration tech- 
nicians have pointed out, may adversely affect 
those refugees who have been able to improve 
their material status above the level of bare sub- 
sistence. 


“Escapee” was defined as any “refugee who, 
because of persecution or fear of persecution, 
on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
fled from the Soviet Union or other Communist- 
dominated areas of Europe, including Soviet- 
occupied East Germany, and who cannot return 
for fear of persecution on account of race, re- 
ligion, or political opinion.” Again, immigra- 
tion specialists have questioned whether by the 
terms of this definition, a person who, for fear 
of persecution, fled from an Eastern European 
country before it came under Communist domi- 
nation could qualify as an “escapee.” 


“German expellee” was defined as any refugee 
of German ethnic origin residing in The German 
Federal Republic, the Western section of Berlin, 
or in Austria, who was forcibly removed from 
or forced to flee from the Soviet satellite coun- 
tries, the USSR or Yugoslavia. Here, too, the 
term “ethnic origin” was criticized both for its 
uncertain meaning and for its close resemblance 
to the “race” concept. 


Other than the sections relating to numbers 
and categories and to definitions, the most im- 
portant provisions of the Act were those con- 
cerned with job and housing assurances, investi- 
gation and security. The Act required that on 
behalf of every alien applying for entry under 
the emergency program, a citizen of the United 
States must supply assurances that the alien will 
have suitable employment and housing and will 
not displace some other person from employ- 
ment or housing. In addition each assurance 
must be considered a personal obligation of the 
citizen giving such assurances. 


Another requirement was that each alien ap- 
plying for entry must present a “certificate of 
readmission guaranteeing his readmission to the 
country in which he obtains a visa under this 
Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained 
a visa under this Act by fraud or by misrepre- 
senting a material fact.” Critics of this pro- 
vision have expressed the fear that the practices 
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obtaining in various European countries with 
respect to the issuance of such certificates, in 
many cases may make compliance with this 
requirement extremely difficult, particularly 
should this requirement be understood to mean a 
readmission certificate of unlimited duration. 


The Act provided for thorough investigation 
and written reports regarding the applicants’ 
“character, reputation, mental and physical 
health, history and eligibility under this Act...” 
The consular and immigration officers must be 
“entirely satisfied upon the basis of affirmative 
evidence adduced by the applicant that the ap- 
plicant has established his eligibility for a visa. . . 
under this Act and under the immigration laws 
and regulations .. .” No person may be issued 
a visa “unless complete information shall be 
available regarding the history of such person 
covering the period of at least two years im- 
mediately preceding his application. . .” 


The security measures involved :a these pro- 
visions are more stringent than any ever con- 
tained in our immigration laws and regulations, 
including those provided for in the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. The security of these 
measures was emphasized in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Patrick J. Hillings, R., Cal., by Scott 
McLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of Secur- 
ity and Consular Affairs of the Department of 
State, to whom the Act assigned responsibility 
for its administration. In this letter, dated July 
28, 1953, Mr. McLeod stated that: 


. an applicant under this act is required to 
meet all of the very stringent security require- 
ments of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Moreover, he is required to produce affirmative 
evidence which will satisfy entirely the con- 
sular officer and the immigration inspector. 
Under the Immigration and Nationality Act 
the consul may withhold the visa only if he 
knows or has reason to believe that the appli- 
cant is inadmissable under one or more exclud- 
ing provisions of the act. Under the provisions 
of the act now being considered, the consul may 
withhold the visa on the mere basis that suf- 
ficient information is not available to deter- 
mine, reasonably, the applicant’s eligibility and 
admissibility. The security provisions under 
the proposed act are stronger than under any 
present or former immigration laws. Any 
doubt that may exist will be resolved against 
the applicant and in favor of the United States. 


Finally, the Act provided for priority to be 
given to persons whose services or skills are 
needed in the United States, and to certain 
classes of close relatives of citizens and resident 
aliens. 
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THE SeNaTE-HouseE conferees’ statement ac- 

companying the final version of the bill 
stressed that it did not constitute an amendment 
to the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 
1952, but “an emergency relief measure de- 
signed to implement certain phases of American 
foreign policy.” It also emphasized that it was 
“not intended to represent any precedent or 
commitment ... to participate as an immigrant 
receiving country in any international endeavors 
aimed at a permanent solution of the problem 
of surplus populations as it now apparently ex- 
ists in certain parts of Europe and Asia.” 


The statement also observed, by way of ex- 
planation of the term “‘firm resettlement” as ap- 
plied in the definition of the term “refugee,” 
that it was ‘“‘not designed automatically to ex- 
clude aliens from the refugee category solely 
on the ground that they have been collectively, 
by law or edict, granted full or limited citizen- 
ship rights and privileges in any area of their 
present residence.” The group which was ex- 
pected to benefit most from this interpretation 
were the German expellees, who had been grant- 
ed citizenship by the Western German Republic. 


In its essential feature, the allocation of visas, 
the Act represented a compromise between two 
different bills, one passed on July 28 by the 
House of Representatives, and the other on July 
29 by the Senate. The major difference between 
these measures was that the House bill would 
have extended relief to non-refugee groups in 
Italy, Holland and Greece—the so-called over- 
population category—whereas the Senate bill 
would have restricted relief to refugees, escapees 
and expellees. In this respect, the House bill 
was closer in conception to the program spon- 
sored by the Eisenhower administration, and be- 
fore that by the Truman administration, as well 
as to the program advocated by Catholic groups. 
This program which President Eisenhower had 
formally urged upon both Houses of Congress 
in his special message of April 22, 1953, had 
been incorporated in a bill introduced in the 
Senate on May 15, 1953 by Senator Watkins. 
That bill had called for admission over a two- 
year period of 240,000 aliens, including 75,000 
nationals of Italy or Italians living in Trieste, 
20,000 Greek nationals and 20,000 Dutch 
nationals. 


The final compromise bill conformed more 
closely to the wishes of those groups, among 
them several influential Protestant agencies, 
which had sought to exclude over-population 
groups from its benefits. Although it made 
provision for the admission of limited numbers 
of non-refugee Italian, Greek and Dutch na- 
tionals, provided they were close relatives of 
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American citizens or resident aliens, it rejected 
the main administration proposal for the ad- 
mission of the nationals of Italy, Greece and 
Holland. The bulk of the Italian, Greek and 
Dutch admissions were to be Italian refugees 
from the former Italian colonies of Lybia and 
Ethiopia, Dutch refugees from Indonesia, and 
Greek refugees from Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
These refugees were to be of Italian, Dutch and 
Greek ethnic origin, respectively. The exact 
identity of these “refugees” as well as the method 
of determining “ethnic origin”, was not certain, 
and remained to be clarified in the implementing 
regulations. 

The vote in the House on July 28 was close. 
The supporters of the bill won by 221 to 185, 
after submitting to several amendments insisted 
upon by the opposition, led by Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, D., Pa., former Chairman of the House 
Immigration Committee. 

On final passage of the House version, 132 
Republicans, 88 Democrats and one Independent 
voted for the bill. Opposing were 111 Demo- 
crats and 74 Republicans. The bulk of opposi- 
tion came from Southern Democrats and from 
Midwest Republicans. 


THE OPPOSITION to the emergency program in 

the Senate was led by Senator Pat McCarran, 
D., Nev., co-author of the controversial McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. On July 17, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, over the opposition of a pow- 
erful minority group, reported out favorably 
a bill calling for the admission of 220,000 aliens, 
essentially limited to refugees. The majority 
report urged passage of the bill as furthering 
“the basic foreign policy objective of strength- 
ening the free world.” The dissenting minority 
report asserted that no matter how tightly the 
security provisions are drawn, “some subversives 
will slip through.” 

The Senate approved the bill on July 29 after 
further reducing from 220,000 to 209,000 the 
number of aliens to be admitted. The vote was 
63 to 30. Of these, 38 Republicans, 24 Demo- 
crats and 1 Independent voted in favor, and 22 
Democrats—all but two from the South—and 
eight Republicans voted against the bill. 

An ironic aspect of the contest over the bill 
was the resulting impression that the most artic- 
ulate opposition was Democrat and the most 
active support Republican. Without question 
the voting line-up would have been the same 
had a revision of the permanent immigration 
code of the country been at issue. Significant- 
ly, many who voted for the bill requested as- 
surance that no tampering with the basic Mc- 
Carran-Walter law was involved, and ther: 
is do doubt that a large part of the Repub- 
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lican vote was motivated by the design of 
establishing a record for future election cam- 
paigns. This is borne out by the open letter 
addressed by Senator Watkins, who led the floor 
fight in the Senate for the bill, to President 
Eisenhower on August 31, 1953, urging delay in 
any recommendations for changes in the basic 
immigration law. In this letter, Senator Wat- 
kins urged the President not to support the 
Lehman bill which he declared to be an effort 
“to offset, if possible, the advantage the Repub- 
licans have gained during the present session on 
the subject.” 

And conversely, the awareness that such was 
the design probably influenced some Democratic 
legislators to vote against the bill, who might 
have voted otherwise had it been a Democratic 
or at least bi-partisan measure. A further por- 
tent of the Republican attitude to proposals for 
revision of the basic law is the complete absence 
of Republicans among the sponsors of the new 
Omnibus Immigration Bill, introduced on Aug. 
3, 1953, by Senator Herbert H. Lehman, D., 
Lib., N. Y. (along with seven other senators and 
24 members of the House of Representatives). 


In any event, it is likely to prove more difficult 
in the future for the Democratic Party to lay 
claim—as it did in the last presidential campaign 
—to the title of party of liberal immigration 
and to dub the Republican Party as anti-im- 
migration. 


‘THE FLOOR DEBATE in both Houses was perhaps 

more revealing in respect to the general at- 
titudes prevailing on the subject of immigration 
and aliens than it was of the background of the 
specific provisions of the bill. In considerable 
part, the debate consisted of a contest between 
assertions—pro and con—on the subject of im- 
migration of the sort that might be anticipated 
whatever the content of the particular bill at 
issue. 

For example, Representatives Smith, D., Va., 
and Jenkins, R., Ohio, disliked the tendency of 
the immigrants, many of whom purported to 
come here to work on farms, to gravitate to the 
large Eastern cities. Most of them, ran the ar- 
gument, strike out “for the bright lights of New 
York,” and they are today found “in the big 
seething crowds, which so readily permit them- 
selves to be misled by the soapbox agitators, .. .” 

Or, Senator McCarran and Representative 
Herlong, D., Fla., raised the spectre of the im- 
migrants usurping the jobs and houses of Amer- 
icans. Their arguments were rebutted by Rep- 
resentative Graham, R., Pa., who pointed out 
that “‘these same persons,” who raise the spectre 
of unemployment, “supported the bill to bring 
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Mexican agricultural workers to this country 
and have opposed efforts to prevent the illegal 
entry of Mexican workers . . .” and by Repre- 
sentative Cretella, R., Conn., who cited statistics 
showing that New York, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island with high percentages of foreign- 
born, have much higher per capita incomes than 
Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee with low per- 
centages of foreign-born population. And Sen- 
ator Thye, R., Minn., inquired: “... if we can- 
not absorb 240,000 DPs, what is happening to 
America? This nation is so vast that the land 
wasted near roadside areas would be sufficient to 
provide for thousands of European families.” 


Another anti-immigration argument was that 
the U. S. is getting too crowded whereas other 


countries—Brazil, Africa, Canada and Australia: 


—are far less populated, and why therefore do 
not the refugees go to those lands? To this ar- 
gument the reply given was that these other 
countries have done their share, and that our 
example is intended to inspire them to do more. 


Perhaps the chief argument directed against 
the bill was the danger of spies and subversives 
filtering in under the program. Thus, Repre- 
sentative Wilson, D., Texas, asserted that 40 
percent of the refugees coming from behind the 
Iron Curtain are communists, and Representa- 
tive Jenkins pointed to the large vote for Togli- 
atti in Italy. Others cited Department of Justice 
statistics indicating that a high percentage of 
leading communists in the U. S. were of foreign 
birth, born of foreign parents or married to 
persons of foreign birth. Representative Her- 
long inquired: “How many of you who plan 
to vote for this bill took the trouble during the 
time the Rosenbergs were heard at the Supreme 
Court to look out into the very people and see 
all of these characters drifting about there spoil- 
ing for trouble? Do we want 247,000 more of 
these people in the U. S.?” Senator McCarran 
endeavored to give ultimate plausibility to the 
“subversive” argument with this reasoning: “If 
we bring in 200,000 aliens and if our security 
officers are 99 44/100 percent perfect in their 
job, there would still be 1,120 subversives who 
would get into the U. S.” 


Senator Watkins impatiently rejected these 
arguments, pointing to the stringent security 
provisions in the bill, more rigorous that at any 
time before in the history of our immigration 
laws. He asserted that the charges that many 
communist agents would enter the program 
“cannot be supported by facts and it is regretted 
that some among our citizenry would so rashly 
prejudge refugees and escapees from Communist 
countries who seek asylum in our country.” And 
it was further pointed out by Representative 
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Bentley, R., Mich., that the Mexican Wetbacks 
provided much more opening for the entry of 
subversives, and the very persons who raise the 
subversive argument had opposed measures to 
deal adequately with the Wetback problem. 


SIGNIFICANTLY, the debate was virtually empty 

of allusions to Jewish pressures behind the 
bill, unless one is prepared to read such allusions 
into remarks about the attraction of aliens to 
the large urban areas like New York, or into 
reiteration of the danger of a Rosenberg slipping 
into the country. Indeed, inferences about Jew- 
ish pressures would have been quite wide of 
mark, inasmuch as the main advocacy of the 
legislation came from the Protestant and Cath- 
olic voluntary agencies, and—moreover—that 
benefits accruing to Jewish migrants are likely 
to be quite minimal. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish issue was raised by 
one Congressman, Gentry, D., Texas, who in- 
sisted that this country has shown sufficient 
friendship to “these people,” naming the Poles, 
Italians, Czechs and Jews. With respect to Jews 
he cited statistics showing the growth of Jewish 
population in the United States from 1,719,000 
in 1910 to between five and six million, or 50 


percent of the Jewish population of the world, 


today. He also observed that 20 percent or 
more of the remaining world Jewish popula- 
tion was in Israel, for whose establishment the 
United States was responsible, and furthermore, 
that the United States was now obliged to give 
generous support to the Arab nations because 
of the antipathy its support of Israel had caused 
in these countries. And he asked: “Should we 
now enlarge our already generous immigration 
quotas in order to admit more Jews at a time 
when deflation, recession, and possible unem- 
ployment are pictured by many as entirely 
possible?” 

The opponents of the emergency program, 
placing a curious interpretation upon the mean- 
ing of the last Presidential election, also urged 
that that election represented a defeat of the 
Truman policy on immigration. Representative 
Smith complained: “I see repeatedly here meas- 
ures coming up of this type that are a new 
rehash of the old Fair Deal administration that 
the people of America repudiated in almost 
every state last November. . .” Similarly, de- 
clining to accord any significance to the fact 
that the Republican Party also campaigned on 
a pro-immigration platform, Senator McCarran 
attributed the immigration stands of both par- 
ties to election demagoguery. Thus he asserted 
that “in the cynical pursuit of every last vote, 
politicians on both sides thought it was wise to 
appease the main foreign born groups, who lean 
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toward the most liberal possible immigration 
quotas for their lands of origin. . . Both parties 
were thus bound to do something about im- 
migration. This bill as it was introduced was 
the result.” And he insisted that “. . . the bill 
is the dying gasp of an adamant group which 
I thought had been repudiated in the recent 
election. .. .” 

But this interpretation of the last election was 
not shared by the leading Republicans in Con- 
gress, the bill receiving, as indicated, even wider 
support from the Republicans than from the 
Democrats. Thus, Senator Dirksen, R., IIL, 
harked back to the “tradition of liberality in 
the Republican Party, as it relates to the people 
who come to our land from foreign shores. In 
fact, they have enriched this country. I have 
always been concerned about the fact that we 
often so carelessly use the word ‘alien.’ We 
should be careful not to attach any stigma of 
opprobrium to it, because those who came from 
foreign shores have certainly helped build this 
country.” And he cited the Republican Party 
platform of 1864 which contained a plank 
resolving: 

That free immigration, which in the past had 
added so much to the wealth, development of 
resources, and increase of power to the nation, 
the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, 
should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal 
and just policy. 


Representative Walter attributed the agita- 
tion for passage of the bill to the “same old 
professional immigration movers,” while Senator 
McCarran found in it “the reflection of the 
thinking of a new type of bureaucrat . . . This 
bureaucrat is the man who is more of an author- 
ity of his chosen field in Europe than of his own 
country ... This is the man who is a sort of doc- 
tor of philosophy of alien emotion. In this group 
are those who have become obsessed with the 
necessity of tailoring every American act and 
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statement to a favorable reaction abroad.” And 
he concluded an eloquent address in which he 
deveolped his position on the bill, with a reading 
of a poem, entitled A Plea, written some half- 
century ago by Ella Wheeler Willcox. The thesis 
of the poem, if not its poetic quality, is note- 
worthy. 

Columbia, large-hearted and tender, 

Too long for the good of your kin 

You have shared your home’s comfort and 

splendor 

With all who have asked to come in... 

Your overrun proud sister nations, 

Whose offspring you help them to keep, 

Are sending their poorest relations 

Their unruly, vicious black sheep . . . 

Shall aliens born over the ocean 

Dispute us the fruits of our toil? 

Most noble, and gracious of mothers 

Your children rise up and demand 

That you bring us no more foster brothers 

To breed discontent in the land... 


It is time that your wardens were rallied 
And stationed outside the locked door. 


In a quite different spirit, other speakers 
stressed America’s role of moral leadership. Rep- 
resentative McCormack, D., Mass., urged that 
the people of the United States have been called 
upon “to assume a unique leadership role in a 
sorely troubled world. This is not the role of 
our own free choice, but one that is compelled 
by the struggle of a civilization to preserve it- 
self against an aggressive tyranny which seeks to 
return all mankind to an era blacker than the 
Dark Ages. The issue of leadership is involved 
in the emergency bill now before us.” 


And other speakers, too, quoted from a poem, 
one by Emma Lazarus, inscribed on the base of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


AALTHoUGH THE emergency program was sup- 

ported as a whole by pro-immigration legis- 
lators and citizens’ groups, dissatisfaction was 
expressed over a number of the restrictive pro- 
visions included in it by way of concession to 
the opposition. Thus in the course of the floor 
debate in the Senate, Senator Lehman stated that 
he had many serious objections to the bill, but 
would support it despite its shortcomings be- 
cause he did not wish to give comfort to those 
who would like to defeat the legislation. He 
expressed doubt as to whether, in virtue of the 
phrasing of the definitions in the bill, the full 
number of persons authorized would be able to 
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make use of the program. He condemned the 
use of the term “ethnic origin” as racist and 
repugnant to all Americans. 


He considered as too onerous the requirement 
that both the consular officers and the immigra- 
tion inspectors as well as the Administrator Pass 
upon the eligibility of the applicants, and criti- 
cized the preference provision as discriminatory 
against many of the escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


In his closing remarks Senator Lehman re-. 


ferred to press reports that the price paid by the 
administration for the forbearance of the oppon- 
ents of the measure was a promise not to press 
for basic amendments to the McCarran-Walter 
Act. He stated that he did not know how 


accurate such reports were, but served notice’ 


that he would not be bound by any such arrange- 
ment, if it indeed had been made. He expressed 
the hope that President Eisenhower had not 
agreed to any such terms, 


- so inconsistent with his campaign pledges 
of last November. He [the President] is aware, 
I am sure—and the public must be aware— 
that the pending Bill is not, in any sense, a 
discharge of the promises made to the people 
by both presidential candidates in the last elec- 
tion—including President Eisenhower—to seek 
basic revisions in the McCarran Act. The prom- 
ise was made that the McCarran Act would be 
drastically revised to remove from it its harsh 
and discriminatory features—worst of all, the 
national origins quota system. 


The Bill not only does nothing about the basic 
defects in the McCarran Act—it accepts and 
adopts those defects. 


It must be clear to many of the members of the 
Senate that the chief obstacle to the orderly 
handling of this emergency immigration prob- 
lem is, in fact, the national origins quota sys- 
tem and the McCarran-Walter Act. I predict 
that despite the terms of the pending Bill which 
circumvent the quota limitations in the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, the other provisions of present 
law will operate, to a large extent, to frustrate 
and defeat the benign and humanitarian pur- 
poses of the pending Bill. 
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Confessions of a Jewish Anthologist 


NTHOLOGY Is a Greek word 

meaning “a flower gather- 
ing,” but I am afraid that the 
gathering of literary flowers is a 
rather unappreciated task. Since 
1950, I have been responsible for 
four anthologies and, while critics 
have praised them, by and large, 
friends of mine ask me, with some- 
thing of a sneer in their voices, 
“When are you going to write a 
book of your own?” They seem 
to think, apparently, that to be an 
anthologist is to be a lazy literary 
man. 

I am not too upset when I hear 
these sneering comments, for I 
once held the same belief that to 
collect other men’s writings is an 
easy job, and a lazy one to boot. 

I have changed my mind, some 
seven books later. I have written 
three “original” volumes and have 
found that the anthologies require 
more time, more work, more wor- 
ries, less prestige, less appreciation 
and far less money in the way of 
royalties. Why, then, anthologize? 

To begin with, anyone who de- 
votes himself to the writing or 
editing of Jewish books is, whether 
he knows it or not, whether he 
likes it or not, performing a labor 


of love. There is no greater work - 


of love, in the Jewish literary field, 
than collecting short stories by 
American Jews, about American- 
Jewish life, putting them within 
the covers of a book, keeping them 


by Harold U. Ribalow 


alive, saving them from the “lit- 
tle” magazines, the English- Jewish 
journals with small circulation, the 
“quality” periodicals, and even the 
mass magazines. Short stories have 
extraordinarily brief lives, unless 
they are somehow retrieved and 
placed in book form. Not that 
many people buy short story col- 
lections. In the book trade it is 
taken for granted that, next to 
volumes of poetry, short story 
collections are the worst of all pos- 
sible sellers. But publishers are 
optimists. They think that a story 
collection may lead a writer to a 
good novel. They are therefore 
willing to absorb a loss on a short 
story collection in the hope that 
they will regain their investment 
when the writer produces a best- 
selling novel. Perhaps he will. But 
one thing is fairly certain. His 
short story volume will never be- 
come a best-seller. 

As an editor and reader, I am 
partial to short stories. I have also 
been annoyed that some excellent 
Jewish short stories are read by a 
comparative handful of people, 
many of whom do not consider 
the stories as “Jewish.” Thus, a 
body of honest Jewish work re- 
mains in limbo; the Jewish writers 
are not recognized as Jewish and 
critics of the American-Jewish 
scene insist that there is a paucity 
of American-Jewish literary cre- 
ativity. 
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It takes time and patience to 
write a novel. He who writes a 
“Jewish” novel seldom earns a 
living by doing so. Thus the field 
of the Jewish novel is, in com- 
parison to other fiction, narrow. 
But a short story requires less ef- 
fort, although not less skill. Many 
Jewish writers, who are loathe to 
use Jewish material for their 
novels, have drawn on their Jew- 
ish backgrounds to write short 
stories. Their tales appear in all 
sorts of periodicals, frequently 
hidden among the ads. The Jewish 
short story, as such, is a literary 
orphan. I would very much like, 
as a literary critic, to give it a 
home, some warmth and some 
love. 

To begin with, there have been 
enough Jewish short stories pro- 
duced to form a rather sturdy 
body of Jewish literature in Amer- 
ica. They have been written by 
the famous, the near-famous and 
the unknown Jewish writers of the 
United States. They have appeared 
in the most significant and the 
most inconsequential periodicals 
in the land. They treat of all 
themes and they reflect American- 
Jewish life, at their best, shrewdly 
and honestly. It is, I think, a serv- 
ice to save them from oblivion, 
to call attention to them, to praise 
those who write them, to study 
what they have to say. 


HINKING ALONG these lines and 

following my own literary in- 
terests, I became a Jewish antholo- 
gist. 

In 1950, the Beechhurst Press 
published This Land, These People 
and, two years later, These Your 
Children. The two books, taken 
as a single unit contain forty-nine 
stories by forty-eight authors (on- 
ly Meyer Levin appears in both 
collections) , from thirty-three dif- 
ferent sources and are concerned 
with an astonishingly large area 
of American-Jewish life and in- 
terests. While This Land, These 
People offers representative tales 
by twenty-four writers culled 
from sixteen different periodicals 
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and books, These Your Children 
contains twenty-five stories taken 
from twenty-one diverse sources, 
These figures alone should empha- 
size the richness of this field. The 
authors represented include, and 
I hope the reader will study, not 
scan, this list: Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Meyer Levin, Delmore Schwartz, 
Irwin Shaw, Paul Goodman, Louis 
Zara, Victor Wolfson, Arthur Ko- 
ber, Jerome Weidman, Leonard 
Q. Ross, Waldo Frank, Charles 


Angoff, Jo Sinclair, Howard Fast, 


Ben Hecht, Albert Halper, Nelson 
Algren, James Yaffe, Hortense 
Calisher, Budd Schulberg, Shlomo 
Katz, Abraham Rothberg and Ar- 
thur Miller. 


Where did these forty-nine stor- 


ies appear—and what are they - 


about? The first question is the 
easier one to answer, and it is a 
surprising answer as well. For 
most of them did mot appear in 
the English-Jewish magazines. Of 
course, some did. Commentary, 
sponsored by the American Jew- 
ish Committee, uses at least one 
short story in every issue and a few 
of them found their way into 
these collections. The Menorah 
Journal, once a highly influential 
and excellent magazine, intro- 
duced writers like Meyer Levin 
and Albert Halper to Jewish read- 
ers and, naturally, stories from the 
Menorah Journal have been in- 
cluded. Opinion and Jewish Fron- 
tier are also represented. 

But, in the main, surprisingly 
few tales from Jewish magazines 
are here, just as the leading slick 
magazines are not represented. 
Why? There are many obvious 
reasons. Let’s deal first with the 
huge slick magazines, which cater 
to the mass market and mind. The 
Jew is a member of a minority 
group and the editors of these 
magazines seek heroes and situa- 
tions involving the majority, not 
the minority. ‘The reader must be 
able to place himself in the role 
of hero. Apparently, he cannot 
do it if the hero is a Jew, a Catho- 
lic or a Negro. To take it on a 
more concrete level, it was discov- 
ered by two researchers, Bernard 
Berelson and Patricia J. Salter, that 
of 198 stories they analyzed (they 
published their findings in the 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Sum- 
mer, 1946), there were nearly 900 
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identifiable characters. These stor- 
jes appeared in eight of the na- 
tion’s widely read magazines. Of 
the 900 characters, only ten were 
Jews. Not one of the ten was a 
hero or a heroine. A few years 
later, with the establishment of 
Israel, the Saturday Evening Post 
did publish a story by Norman 
Katkov which dealt with a Jewish 
family and the war in Palestine, 
but this was a startling exception. 


The Jew, quite clearly, is not 
much of a hero to the reader of 
the Saturday Evening Post and its 
lesser brothers and sisters. 

Qn the other hand, few of these 
stories appeared in Jewish period- 
icals for the equally obvious rea- 
son that comparatively few of the 
Jewish journals publish fiction; 
most of the Jewish magazines ap- 
pear no more than ten or twelve 
times a year, thus limiting the 
market considerably. And when 
a Jewish magazine does accept fic- 
tion, most often that fiction is 
concerned with anti-Semitism or 
the attitude of Christians to Jews, 
which is not, at least in the mind 
of this anthologist, a reflection of 
Jewish life in America. 

This leaves the volumes of short 
stories, from which an occasional 
tale may be culled, or the “little” 
magazines, sponsored by the uni- 
versities, or the “quality” maga- 


zines, or the very few general 


Jewish periodicals. 

The reader should remember, 
too, that most of these magazines 
pay very badly. Often, a “little” 
magazine pays in copies of the 
issue, not in money. Writers, even 
short story writers, like to eat. 
Result: too few Jewish stories get 
to be written, let alone published. 


N SPITE OF THESE obstacles, there 


have been, through the years, 
hundreds of Jewish short stories 
from which an anthologist may 
select what he considers the good 
ones. Here, too, there are reasons. 
Many Jewish writers begin by 
writing stories. They do not much 
care about the money involved. 
They have something they want 
to write about; so they do it. When 
Budd Schulberg first wrote a short 
story, it was “Passport to No- 
where,” and it dealt with a Jewish 
refugee in the early Hitler period. 
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It was published in Story, one of 
the finest magazines then extant. 
Since that time, Schulberg had 
written little about Jews (except, 
of course, for his first novel, What 
Makes Sammy Run?), but nothing 
could have stopped him from pro- 
ducing his long story about the 
fleeing Jew. Jerome Weidman, aft- 
er writing his acid accounts of 
garment-industry Jews, showed 
that he could be rather sentimental 
and warm about things Jewish, 
and some of his sympathetic Jew- 
ish stories appeared in his collec- 
tion, The Horse That Could Whis- 
tle “Dixie”. No doubt these tales 
were written before his first nov- 
els. Meyer Levin wrote many 
Jewish stories before offering the 
world The Old Bunch. Albert 
Halper, prior to his proletarian 


novels, wrote many gentle and ° 


perceptive vignettes about his Jew- 
ish family in Chicago and now, 
decades later, has returned to writ- 
ing short stories about the same 
people, only with greater art. And 
the new, fledgling writers take 
their first step in the field of the 
short story. It may not be lucra- 
tive; it is something.they can get 
their teeth into. And the collec- 
tor of the short story must look 
either for the early efforts of the 
now-famous writers, or the initial 
tales of the new writer. In both 
cases, the anthologist and the read- 
er may be well rewarded. 

Yet, there are traps in the writ- 
ing of Jewish stories. Jewish 
readers are extraordinarly sensitive 
and react violently to anything 
that may hint of bias. Many 
readers castigated me for includ- 
ing a “Hyman Kaplan” story in 
my first collection. To them, any 
dialect story is slightly anti- 
Semitic. Any tale which includes 
a Jew who may not be the finest 
of human beings also draws criti- 
cism. I remember that a Ludwig 
Lewisohn story, a long, brilliant 
tale, was sharply attacked by a 
Reform rabbi because the Reform 
rabbi in Dr. Lewisohn’s story was 
a rather unfavorably drawn fig- 
ure. Arthur Miller, the noted 
playwright and author of Focus, a 
novel about anti-Semitism, and of 
“Monte Saint Angelo,” a beautiful 
story about a Jew finding himself 
again as a Jew, phrased this prob- 


lem well when he wrote, “I think 


I gave up the Jews as literary ma- 
terial because I was afraid that 
even an innocent allusion to the 
individual wrongdoing of an in- 
dividual Jew would be inflamed 
by the atmosphere, ignited by the 
hatred I suddenly was aware of, 
and my love would be twisted in- 
to a weapon of persecution against 
Jews. No good writer can ap- 
proach material in that atmos- 
phere. I cannot censor myself 
without thwarting my passion for 
writing itself. I turned away 
from the Jews as material for my 
work .. .” Nevertheless, having 
said this in 1947, Miller produced 
his memorable short story in 1951. 

When my first anthology was 
published in 1950, I pointed out 
in an introduction that while the 
complex pattern of Jewish life was 
fairly well defined in that book, 
there was an avoidance of the is- 
sue of Zionism. I wrote that “it 
may be unfair to blame the Amer- 
ican-Jewish writer for ‘overlook- 
ing’ what did not really exist, as 
far as the majority of America’s 
Jews were concerned. Zionism, as 
an ideal and an organized move- 
ment, appealed—up to the excit- 
ing political and military events 
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which led to the establishment of 


Israel—to a small, faithful core 
of American citizens.” Yet two 
years later, when the second col- 
lection appeared, I was able to 
point to four fine stories about 
Israel and American Jewry, stor- 
jes that were published first in 
Commentary, in Furioso and in 
the University of Kansas City Re- 
view. Thus, it may now be said 
that all major aspects of Jewish 
living in America have been 
treated in the short story. 

To prove that American-Jewish 
writers have written on all themes 
pertinent to American-Jewish life, 
I am afraid that readers will have 
to turn to the volumes themselves. 
They will discover nostalgic stor- 
ies, tales that are self-search- 
ing, humorous vignettes, character 
sketches, imaginative stories, plain 
good yarns and _ intellectualized, 
cerebral stories. | 

But they will not know that it 
sometimes took a half year to 
track down the copyright owner 
of a story, or another two months 
to obtain a copy of a book, pub- 
lished in 1903, which contained a 
tale printed in a mass-circulation 
magazine of the late 1800’s. Nor 
will they understand that it took, 
on the average, six letters to find 
and clear rights to a story and 
that before two dozen tales were 
finally selected, perhaps fifty or 
sixty were negotiated for. 
that is not the problem of anyone 
but the anthologist. He is pleased 
when he finds a story by, say, 
Meyer Levin and discovers that 
Levin cannot remember ever hav- 
ing written it. And cannot recall 
it when he sees it in print again. 
He is amused when he digs up a 
story by a prominent writer who 
wrote his story when he was eight-- 
een years old and thought that 
only he and his mother remem- 
bered it. He is touched when he 
contacts a writer in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and realizes that the story he 
wants to reprint is so close to the 
writer’s heart that the writer is 
embarrassingly grateful to him for 
it. And, of course, he is thrilled 
when he finds a story in a little 
Magazine, negotiates for it, re- 
prints it and later sees that the 
same story is included in other 
anthologies and its author is on the 
way to literary fame. 


But * 


All these things have happened 


to me as an anthologist. The 
books make no one rich, but they 
help nearly fifty writers. Of how 
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many other kinds of books can 
this be said? 
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This October is JERUSALEM MONTH 
New York Jewry will celebrate the 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


I : OCTOBER 20th, 1953 
| Jews will celebrate this historic date and help the cause of 


ISRAEL’S ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 
THROUGH THE SALE OF STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


| We call on our Chaverim and Chaverot 


@ TO ACCELERATE THEIR BOND SALES 
@ AND PAY THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT ON OLD 
COMMITMENTS AND NEW BONDS 
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